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EMMA AND ANN. 


In one of the pleasantest towns of New- 
England, resided two little girls, whose names 
were Emma and Ann. Their houses were 
near each other, and as they were of the same 
age, and attended the same school, they were 
very frequently together. They became fond 
of each other’s society, and their parents 
encouraged their friendship. They might 
often be seen in winter, leading each other 
through the snow to school, or in summer 
cultivating the little spot of groung alloted 
them for flowers. As their respective gardens 
were divided only by a slight fence, they could 
easily converse while they were planting, or 
weeding, and frequently ran through the gate 
to assist each other, or to exchange bouquets 
of the flowers which they had reared. 
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Their parents were solicitous that they 
should obtain a good education, and intrusted 
them to the care of the best teachers which 
the place afforded. Both were anxious to ex- 
cel in their respective studies, but Emma was 
able to acquire knowledge with far greater 
ease than her companion. She could commit 
long lessons to memory without trouble, and 
quickly comprehended when any new subject 
was explained to her. Confidence in her own 
fine powers gave her a promptness and intel- 
ligence of manner, far beyond her years, and 
rendered her a favourite with almost every 
person whom she approached. She was in- 
variably distinguished at all public examina- 
tions of the school, while Ann, feeling the 
diffidence which arises from imperfect attain- 
ments, sometimes was silent from the fear of 
being wrong, when she might have answered 
correctly,—and made her friends ashamed of 
her apparently gross ignorance. The poor 
girl would sit plodding for hours over her 
daily tasks, and often returned from school 
with eyes swollen with weeping, at having 
missed in her recitations. 

One morning her mother said to her, “I 
am distressed, my child, to see you so unhap- ~ 
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py. You have not the capacity which Emma 
possesses, and must be willing to see her 
maintain a far higher stand than yourself. 
But I will give you a recipe, which if it can- 
not procure for you a brilliant mind, will aid 
you in making the best use of such powers as 
have been bestowed on you. Always when 
you attempt anything difficult, say, “J will 


persevere ;” and if your resolution fails, ask of 


your Father in Heaven to assist you. And 
first, my dear Ann, thank Him in your pray- 
ers, for his kindness in granting you reason 
and understanding, and entreat him to give 
you an heart tolove your friend as sincerely, 
when she excels you, as at any other time; 
for you can never make progress in a good 
course, while your spirits are agitated, or en- 
vious at the success of another.” 

The little girl kissed her mother, and pro- 
mised to observe her directions. That night, 
after she had laid down in her bed, she reflect- 
ed so much upon them, that although she had 
said her prayers, she again arose, and kneel- 
ing, said, “Our Father in Heaven, teach me 
to persevere.”” Now when her tasks were dif- 
ficult, she forebore to weep; but by patient 
study, and almost incessant repetition, en~ 
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deavoured to complete them. Before the ex- 
piration of a single term, her improvement 
was observed, both by her instructer and as- 
sociates. Such strict mental discipline im- 
parted to her an interesting sobriety of de- 
pertment, while the consciousness that she 
possessed no powers of which to boast, guard- 
ed her humility. 

At length, a Latin lesson was assigned to 
her class, which some of them considered ex- 
ceedingly difficult. There were many words 
to be looked out in the dictionary, and more 
idiom and transposition than usual. The 
teacher had said that the recitation must be 
immediately on entering the school in the 
morning, and that those who committed no 
error might commence the study of Virgil; 
but the others would be required to review 
the introductory book. Ann’s heart sank 
within her, especially when she heard Emma 
exclaim, “O pray let us have a longer les- 
son. This will be no criterion at all. It will 
not employ me half an hour.” But Emma 
had begun to feel the pride of talents; and 
having been praised by her friends more than, 
was prudent, was inclined to remit her efforts, 
and to fancy that her character as a scholar 
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was sufficiently established. That evening, 
her mother happened to have company, and 
as-she liked to sit in the drawing-room, par- 
ticularly as some of the ladies applauded her 
remarks, and said she had a great deal of wit, 
she did not go to her book at all. Twice, her 
mother, who thought she observed something 
like pertness in her style of conversation, ad- 
vised her to retire and take her lesson; but 
she replied that she was already fatigued with 
study, and could better get it in the morning. 
But having gone to bed later than usual, she 
was not willing to rise early,—and then in a 
great hurry, and half dressed, hastened to her 
book. Now, though Emma was blest with 
such a quick perception, she had but very 
little patience; and when anything really diffi- 
cult occurred in her lessons, would throw them 
by, or teaze her father to get them for her. 
He would sometimes say, ‘“‘ Emma, I fear it 
is not right to assist you so much;” but she 
always answered, “Oh! only this once, dear 
father, for it ts so very hard, and I have no time 
to get it, and you know you would not choose 
to see me disgraced in my class.” But this 
morning, her father was absent, and she was 
#0 little accustomed to apply herself laborious- 
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ly, that she heard with dismay, the clock strike 
the hour for school, while she was conscious 
of being unprepared. She hastened along, 
with her hat and shawl half on, dropping first 
one glove, then the other, studying the whole 
way down the street, though she frequently 
stumbled, and once fell entirely down. On 
entering, she was reprimanded by the teacher, 
for having kept her class waiting, for since 
habits of carelessness had grown upon her, 
she frequently went late to school without suf- 
ficient cause. She took her seat, not without 
a beating heart, but determined to put the 
best face upon the matter, and rely on her 
quick capacity to bear her out. One or two 
hesitations she managed to pass off with her 
usual address; but just as her spirits were be- 
ginning to rise with the prospect of victory, 
she made several mistakes too decided and 
absolute to admit of excuse. For the truth 
was, that notwithstanding her brilliant powers 
of mind, she was rather a ready than correct 
scholar, and though she prided herself upon 
her rapid translations, there were many points 
of grammatical accuracy, in which she was 
more deficient than some of those companions, 
whose talents she despised. Covering her 
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face with her hands, she burst into a flood of 
tears, and refused to proceed in the recitation, 
so that all hope of joining, for this time, the 
class in Virgil, was destroyed. But what ir- 
ritated her feelings, even more than her own 
defeat, was to hear Ann giving ker answers 
with precision, though in her native tone of 
diffidence; and finally to see her included in 
the honorary band. Complaining of a head 
ache, she hastened home, and when Ann in 
the kindness of her heart, came, at night, to 
inquire after her health, she could hardly bring 
her mind to speak to her, so bitter was her 
disappointment. 

Now when Ann, the evening before, had 
gone from school, with the dreaded lesson, she 
at first, felt disposed to weep over it; but re- 
collecting her promise to her mother, she said, 
“TI will persevere.” She scarcely allowed 
herself to take any supper; so much did she 
fear that the allotted time, would not be suffi- 
cient for her slow mind. Her mother perceiv- 
ing how intensely she laboured, said, “If I 
were acquainted with the language in which 
you study, I should wish to assist you, my 
dear Ann; yet I should then do you an injury; 
for strength of mind arises from vanquishing 
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obstacles; and knowledge gained with toil, is 
not easily lost.” 

The little girl looking meekly at her mother, 
said, “I think God will help me to persevere.” 
She would have sat up very late, but her mo- 
ther directed her to retire, on account of her 
eyes. So she laid her books under her pillow, 
and resumed her studies when daylight ap- 
peared. 

Many difficulties occured in this lesson, but 
when she went to school, she recollected that 
she had done all in her power to overcome 
them, and she thought this would comfort her, 
if she lost the honour so much desired. Whea 
she found herself ineluded in the higher divi- 
sion of the class, she felt surprised, as well 
as pleased, and said it, in her heart, “It 
is because I have been helped to persevere.” 

Now Emma’s pride was so much hurt, that 
it affected her friendship; and sometimes when 
she saw Ann coming to see her, she would 
run away, or say to her maid, “‘ The dull ex- 
pression of that girl’s face, makes me shock- 
ingly nervous.” 

_»The time was now approaching, for a reci- 
tation of poetry and dialogue, to which their 
teacher had given them leave to invite their 
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parents and friends; and here Emma consoled 
herself with the hope of a complete triumph 
over Ann. Pursuits which required little la~- 
bour, she was very willing to undertake; and 
her fine powers of mind, had she but associa- 
ted them with industry, would have enabled 
her to excel in anything which she did under- 
take. For this exhibition, she studiously pre- 
pared herself; and by her graceful elocution, 
and confidence of manner, attracted great ap- 
plause, while her diffident friend was wholly 
undistinguished. Ann joined with so much 
good-humour and sincerity, in the praises of 
her performance, that Emma forgot her former 
coldness: and harmony was restored between 
them. During the whole course of their edu- 
cation, Emma continued to excel in those ac- 
complishments which strike the eye, and to 
avoid the studies which demand application. 
She sometimes made great advances, but they 
were irregular; and the promise which her 
premature powers had given, was very im- 
perfectly fulfilled. While Ann, who early 
acquired the character of a dull scholar, 
carefully treasured her laborious attainments, 
and through perseverance surpassed expecta- 
tion. In their last year at school, a premium 
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was offered for the greatest proficiency in 
Arithmetic and Geometry. “TI shall be sure 
to get it,” thought Emma, “for I have been 
so much longer in Algebra, than the rest of 
my class, that those simple studies are but A, 
B, C, to me.” 

So by a few occasional efforts, she would 
distance all competitors, and then suffered her 
mind to be absorbed in other pursuits, or to 
relapse into indolence. But as the prize was 
to be obtained by the strictly computed im- 
provement of six months, and not by a few 
striking performances, she had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the indefatigable Ann win it, 
together with the high approbation of their in- 
structer. She consoled herself, however, by 
asserting, that “this reward was no criterion 
of talents, but merely given out to encourage 
the plodders of the school, among whom she 
had no ambition to appear.” 

Ann, by following the judicious directions 
of her mother, had attained a highly respect- 
able standing, during the latter period of her 
education, and when she left school, carried 
with her the same patience and perseverance, 
which had there been so serviceable. She 
had been taught that education was valuable, 
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but for the habits of thought, and principles of 
action which it confirms; and she endeavoured 
in domestic life to prove that hers had not 
been in vain. It was her pleasure, to sit with 
her work-basket, or book, by the side of her 
widowed mother; while Emma was so ab- 
sorbed in the gay amusements of youth, that 
the thought of useful employment was irksome 
to her. She said, ““She thanked her stars 
that she was blessed with sense enough not to 
make a mope of herself.”” While quite young, 
she married a gentleman of genteel family, and 
comfortable estate. Her ambition was to 
make a showy appearance; but the economy 
which ought to have regulated her expenses, 
she had neither patience to study, nor self-con- 
troul to practise. It depended on so many 
petty details, that it seemed to her, quite be- 
neath the notice of a liberal and refined intel- 
lect. The formation of her children’s minds 
and tempers, was also sadly neglected; from 
that disposition to avoid trouble, which she had 
long indulged. When faults were disclosed, 
which required immediate attention, she was 
too prone to treat them as she used to do her 
difficult lessons at school;—to lay them aside 
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for that time, with the complaint that they were 
too troublesome for her to conquer, or the in- 
dolent hope that “all would come right at last.” 
So when she expected to find in them habits 
of order, or well-regulated feelings, she was 
disappointed, and moved to say with regret, 
that ‘“Were she to bring up another family, her 
first course would be, to teach them that obe- 
dience, patience, and industry, which she her- 
self had never learned.” 

When, in a few years after their marriage, 
her husband informed her that his affairs were 
seriously embarrassed, she was, greatly aston- 
ished and distressed, and wished to do some- 
thing, to relieve him, but knew not how to 
begin. With the science which regulates the 
wasteful expenditure of servants, provides for 
the comfort, but not profusion of the table, and 
prolongs the existence of a wardrobe, she was 
wholly unacquainted. Of those habits of per- 
severing industry, which she had ridiculed in 
her friend Ann, she now felt the need. She 
endeavoured to acquire them, but it was like 
beginning life anew; and often did she lament 
her early neglect of that application, patience, 
and self-controul, which are more useful in a 
woman’s sphere, than talents which dazzle, 
and demand the daily food of admiration. 
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But Ann found the discipline to which 
her mind had been subjected, in childhood, 
an excellent preparation for domestic duty. 
She was not dismayed at encountering diffi- 
culties, for she knew in whom she had trusted, 
and that He would aid her to persevere. 
Though the fortune of her husband was not 
large, she found that a consistent economy 
would enable them to secure every comfort, 
and to remember the poor. It was now a 
matter of less consequence than at school, 
which of the two ladies possessed the quickest 
perception, or the most brilliant intellect; but 
it was evident to every observer, whose house 
was the seat of the greatest comfort, or- 
der, and happiness. Ann still felt a sincere 
interest in the welfare of her friend Emma, 
and frequently visited her, seeking to impart 
encouragement and sympathy. Her mother, 
whose health had become infirm, gave up her 
own house, and came to reside with her; and 
it was one of Ann’s chief sources of delight, 
to study her wishes, and repay a small part of 
the debt of gratitude. Often would she say, 
with an affectionate smile, “If there is any 
‘good thing in me, I owe it to your counsel, and 
to His grace, who assisted me to persevere.” 
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_ And when the old lady, with her white locks, 


and bending from her easy chair, would tell 
her sportive grand-children, by what means 
their mother thus became all that was excel- 
lent, the little creatures would say, with 
affecting earnestness, “‘ We, too, will learn to 
persevere.” 


Hartford. L. H. S. 
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CAPT. JOHW SMITH. 

‘The adventures of this singular man are so 
various, and so very extiaordinary, that the 
detail of them seems more like romance, than 
true history. He was born in Lincolnshire, 
England, and was left an orphan at an early 
age. His love of adventure displayed itself, 
while he was yet a school-boy. He sold his 
satchel, books, and clothes, and went over to 
France, without the knowledge of his guar- 
dians. Afterward, he served as a soldier in 
the Low Countries, for several years. At the 
end of his campaign, he returned to England, 
where he recovered a small portion of the es- 
tate left him by his deceased father. This 
money enabled him to resume his travels under 
more favourable auspices, at the age of seven- 
teen. He again went to France, and em- 
barked at Marseilles, with some Roman Cath- 
olic pilgrims, bound to Italy. During this 
voyage, a violent tempest threatened destruc- 
tion to the vessel,—and the superstitious Cath- 
olics, thinking it was because Smith was a 
heretic, did not hesitate to throw him directly 
into the sea. He saved himself by his great 
expertness in swimming; and soon after went 
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on board another vessel, bound to Alexandria, 
where he entered into the service of the Em- 
peror of Austria, against the Turks. His 


- bravery, and great ingenuity in all the strata- 


gems of war, soon made him famous, and ob- 
tained for him the command of two hundred 
and fifty horsemen. At the siege of Regal, 
the Ottomans sent a challenge, purporting that 
Lord Turbisha, to amuse the ladies, would fight 
with any captain among the Austrian troops. 
Smith accepted the challenge. Flags of truce 
were exchanged between the two armies; and 
crowds of fair dames, and fearless men assem- 
bled to witness the combat. Lord Turbisha 
entered the field well mounted and armed. 
On his shoulders were fixed two large wings, 
made of eagle’s feathers, set in silver, and 
richly ornamented with gold and precious 
stones. A Janizary bore his lance before 
him, and another followed, leading a horse su- 
perbly caparisoned. Smith came upon the 
ground with less parade. A flourish of trum- 
pets preceded him, and his lance was support- 
ed by a single page. 

The Turk fell at the first charge; and Smith 
returned to his army in triumph. This so en- 
raged one of the friends of the slain, that he 
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sent a challenge to Smith, offering him his 
head, his horse, and his armour, if he dared 
come and take them. 

The challenge was accepted, and the com- 
batants came upon the ground with nearly the 
same ceremony and splendour. Their lances 
broke at the first charge, without doing injury 
to either; but at the second onset, the Turk was 
wounded, thrown from his horse, and killed. 

The christian army were at this time anx- 
ious to finish erecting some fortifications, and 
were very willing to amuse their enemies in 
this way,—they, therefore, persuaded Captain 
Smith to send a challenge in his turn, offering 
his head in payment for the two he had won, 
to any one who had skill and strength enough 
to take it. The offer was accepted; and a 
third Turk tried his fortune with the bold ad- 
venturer. This time, Captain Smith was 
nearly unhorsed; but by his dexterity and 
judgment he recovered himself, and soon re- 
turned to the camp victorious. These war- 
like deeds met with much applause; and the 
prince gave him a coat of arms, signed with 
the royal seal, representing three Turk’s heads 
on a white field. Not long after this, Captain 
Smith was left wounded en the field of battle,— 
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was taken prisoner by the Turks,—and sent as 
a slave to a noble lady in the interior of the 
country. He could speak Italian well, and 
his fair mistress was very fond of that lan- 
guage. She listened to accounts of his bra- 
very, his adventures, and his misfortunes, with 
deepening interest; and finally sent him to her 
brother, a powerful Bashaw, with a request 
that he should be treated with much kindness. 
The proud officer was angry that his sister 
should trouble herself about a vile European 
slave,—and instead of attending to her re- 
quests, he caused him to be loaded with irons, 
and abused in the most shameful manner. 
During the long and tedious period of his sla- 
very, he suffered as much as it is possible for 
man to endure; but at length he killed his ty- 
rannical master, and, with great peril, escaped 
through the deserts, into Russia. His roman- 
tic genius would not long allow him to remain 
easy. He could not be happy unless he was 
engaged in daring and adventerous actions. 
He no sooner heard of an expedition to 
Virginia, under the command of Christopher 
Newport, than he resolved to join it. He ar- 
rived in this country with the first emigrants, 
who settled in Jamestown, April 26, 1607. It 
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is said this infant settlement must have perish- 
ed had it not been for the courage and ingenu- 
ity of Captain Smith. Once they were all 
nearly dying with hunger, and the savages 
utterly refused to sell them any food. In this 
extremity, Smith stole the Indian idol, Okee, 
which was made of skins stuffed with moss, 
and would not return it, until the Indians sold 
them as much corn as they wanted. The 
colony were once in imminent danger of losing 
their brave and intelligent friend. While ex- 
ploring the source of the Chickahominy, 
he imprudently left his companions, and, 
while alone, was seen and pursued by a 
party of savages. He retreated, fighting, 
killed three Indians with his own hand, and 
probably would have regained his boat in 
safety, had he not, accidentally, plunged into 
a miry hole, from which he could not extricate 
himself. By this accident, he was taken pris- 
oner; and the Indians would have tortured 
him, and put him to death, according to their 
cruel customs, had not his ever-ready wit 
come to his aid. He showed them a small 
ivory compass, which he had with him, and by 
signs, explained many wonderful things to 
them, till his enemies were inspired with a 
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most profound respect, and resolved not to kill 
the extraordinary man, without consulting their 
chief. He was, accordingly, brought into the 
presence of the Emperor Powhatan; who re- 
ceived him in a robe of racoon skins, and 
seated on a kind of throne, with two beautiful, 
young daughters at his side. After a long 
consultation, he was condemned to die. Two 
large stones were brought, his head laid upon 
‘one of them, and the war-clubs raised to strike 
‘the deadly blow. At this moment, Pocahon- 
tas, the king’s favourite daughter, sprang for- 
ward, threw herself between him and the exe- 
-cutioners, and by her entreaties, saved his life. 
Powhatan promised him that he should return 
to Jamestown, if the English would give him 
‘a certain quantity of ammunition and trinkets. 
Smith agreed to obtain them, provided a mes- 
‘senger would carry a leaf to his companions. 
On this leaf, he briefly stated what must be 
sent. The emperor had never heard of wri- 
ting ;—he laughed at the idea that a leaf could 
speak,—and regarded the whole as an impo- 
sition, on the part of the prisoner. When, 
however, the messenger returned with the 
promised ransom, he regarded Smith as nothing 
Jess than a wizard, and gladly allowed him to 
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depart. It seemed to be the fate of this sin- 
gular man, to excite a powerful interest, 
wherever he went. Pocahontas had such a 
deep attachment for him, that in 1609, when 
only fourteen years old, she stole away from 
her tribe, and, during a most dreary night, 
walked to Jamestown, to tell him, that her fa- 
ther had formed the design, of cutting off the 
whole English settlement. Thus, she, a see- 
ond time, saved his life at the hazard of her 
own. This charming Indian girl, did not meet 
with all the gratitude she deserved. Before 
1612, Captain Smith received a wound, which 
_made it necessary for him to go to England, 
for surgical aid; and after his departure, a 
copper kettle was offered to any Indian, who 
would bring Pocahontas to the English settle- 
ment. She was, accordingly, stolen from her 
father, and carried prisoner to Jamestown. 
Powhatan offered five hundred bushels of corn, 
as a ransom for his darling child. Before the 
,hegociation was finished, an Englishman of 
good character, by the name of Thomas 
Rolfe, became attached to Pocahontas, and 
they were soon after married, with the empe- | 
ror’s consent. This event secured peace to 
the English, for many years. The Indian 
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bride became a Christian, and was baptised. 
In 1616, she went to England, with her hus- 
band,—was introduced at court,—and received 
great attention. King James is said to have 
been very indignant, that any one of his sub- 
jects should have dared to marry a princess; 
but-Captain Smith, has been accused, perhaps 
falsely, of being sufficiently cold and selfish, 
to blush for his acquaintance with the gener- 
ous North American savage. Pocahontas 
never returned to her native country. She 
died at Gravesend, in 1617, just as she was 
about to embark for America. She left one 
son, Thomas Rolfe; and from his daughter, 
are descended several people, of high rank, in 
Virginia; among them, is the celebrated John 
Randolph. Smith had many adventures, after 
his wound obliged him to leave Jamestown. 
He visited this country again; made a voyage 
to the Summer Isles; fought with pirates; 
joined the French against the Spaniards; 
and was adrift, in a little boat, alone, on 
the stormy sea, during a night so tempest- 
uous, that thirteen French ships were wrecked, 
near the Isle of Re; yet he was saved. He 
died in London, in 1631, in the fifty second 
year of his age,—after having published his 
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singular adventures, in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. We cannot, better close 
this account of his eventful life, than by 
quoting a passage from a late most eloquent i 
review. ‘‘Smith was the pure abstraction of i 
chivalry,—a very knight-errant, as ever per- ‘a 
illed his life for a lady’s smile; brave to a | 
fault, and high-minded to a miracle,—‘the . 
soul of council, and the nerve of war;’ a 

man who was engaged in more adventures 
than other people have read of. Tracing the 
Nile, at one time,—coasting the Chesapeake, 
at another ;—now thrown for a heretic into the 
sea,—now saved by an Indian woman from the 
block,—and now challenging an Ottoman 
army.” 

* Exceedingly well read, and profited 

In strange concealments; valiant as a lion, 


And wond’rous affable; and as bountiful 
As mines of India.” ath 
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MOTHER AND ARTHUR. 


Arthur.—Mother, you know that last evening 
I behaved very wickedly, and teased my broth- 
ers, and sisters, and their little friends; and 
not only prevented their enjoyment, but when 
father reprimanded me for my misconduct, E 
persisted in saying I had not troubled them. 
After I went to bed, when all was dark, and 
silent around me, the falsehood I had told, 
prevented me from sleeping; and now, this 
morning, ‘I feel sick, and sorry, and ashamed 
of myself. I am afraid father and you will 
never love me so well as you did before. 
Oh, I wish I could live over yestérday again. 
How much better I would behave! Mother 
what shall I do? I am very, very sorry. 

Mother.—It distresses me, more than I can 
express to you, Arthur, that you have behaved 
in such a manner. You cannot, now, recal 
the past,—and you can only atone for your 
wickedness by sincere sorrow, and a constant, 
unwearied endeavour to do right, for the future. 

Arthur.—Oh, I am sure that I shall always 
endeavour to be good; and I will ask all my 
friends to try and forget how naughty I have 
been. 

Mother.—But, Arthur, do you think, that 
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you have displeased your parents, and broth- 
ers, and sisters, only? Do you not feel that 
you have offended that perfect and blessed 
Being, from whom, you receive every comfort, 
and pleasure,—and who is constantly watching 
over you? Do you not know that you have 
attempted to deceive an Almighty, and Omni- 
scient God, and that it is his pardon and for- 
giveness, which you must humbly ask? 

Arthur.—Oh yes, mother, I do know that 
I have been very wicked; and that was the 
reason I could not sleep last night. But I 
should never have been so mischievous, and 
teased my play-mates so much, if George 
Howard had not urged me on, and called it 
rare fun, and a good joke. I did not enjoy the 
fun, or the joke; for I felt all the time, that it 
was not right to do so. 

Mother.—Then why did you mind what 
George Howard said? If you felt that you 
were doing wrong, you should have obeyed 
the dictates of your conscience. 

Arthur.—What do you mean by conscience, 
mother? 

Mother.—Conscience, my child, is that 
monitor within, which should guide all your 
thoughts, and all your actions. Although you 
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may, sometimes, deceive your parents and 
other friends, yet this monitor you can never 
deceive. It is a blessed gift from our Heav- 
enly Father, which enables us to discern the 
right from the wrong,—the good from the evil. 
If you always listen to its “still, small voice,” 
and make it your study, never to do, or say 
anything, which that tells you is wrong, you 
will be happy. 

Arthur.—How can a little boy know what 
is wrong? 

Mother.—Little children, generally, have 
kind friends to direct, and advise them, and 
then it is their duty to obey; but all children 
are sometimes left to act for themselves, and 
then it is their duty to use their reason, and 
consult their conscience. Last night, for in- 
stance, you knew you were doing wrong. 
Your conscience told you so, all the time; but 
you did not stop.. You disregarded the kind 
voice, which whispered to you, and would 
have saved you much wretchedness, had you 
listened to it. Sin, and remorse are insepar- 
able companions. If you associate with the 
one, you must endure the misery of the other. 
Consult your conscience in every thing—it is 
a divine power, bestowed on us, to direct our 
conduct through life. Its admonitions never 
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betray, nor its counsels deceive. It is the 
only infallible guide to duty, the truest way to 
happiness. The motive of every word and 
action, should be brought to this ordeal, where 
no bribe can seduce, no flattery deceive. 
This is an oracle whose decree is truth. 
Commune with this friend; lay open to her 
reproofs the secret springs of your soul. Be 
admonished, be guided, be governed by her 
instruction. “Bind it, continually, upon your 
heart, and when thou goest, it shall lead thee; 
when thou sleepest, it shall keep thee; and 
when thou awakest, it shall talk to thee.” 
For conscience comes from that blessed Be- 
ing, whose glory fills the universe. It was 
bestowed upon us, to illuminate our path 
through life, and to enable us to return our 
souls, with unsullied lustre, to God who gave 
them. And now, Arthur, I have endeavoured 
to explain to you, what conscience is; I hope, 
for the future, you will be guided by its light; 
and never again persist in doing, what a voice 
within your own heart tells you is wrong. 

Arthur.—Oh yes, mother, I think I know 
what conscience is; and that I shall never 
again, make myself miserable, by obstinately 
refusing to be directed by it. 


ANon, 
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THE INDIAN BOY. 

I was sitting by a good, warm fire, in the 
State of Maine, thinking about a little Indian 
boy, to whom I had given some meal, the 
week before,—when I heard the door open, 
softly, and a gentle voice say, “Will you give 
me some flour, more again, for the old squaw?” 
I turned round, and saw that it was the very 
little boy, I was thinking of. His name was 
Alexis. His hair was black and sleek; and 
his eyes were as bright as jet buttons. He 
had on, a blue cap, with a greai, red tassel 
hanging on one side. A blanket, bound with 
red, hung over his shoulders, and was tied 
round his waist, with yellow strings. He was 
a very pretty, and a very good Indian boy; 
and [ took off his cap, and laid my hand very 
kindly on his smooth, black hair, as I said, 
“Why, Alexis, what have you come again, so 
soon, for? I told you Mrs. Swan said she 
would give you some meal, the next time you 
came down.” “Me have been to Miss 
Swan,” said the little boy; “‘she give me fish, 
she give me potatoe,—but she no give me 
flour; and old squaw want some flour.” “And 
is your grand-mother sick now?” asked I. 
“Yes, she be sick; but not more sick, as she 
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was last week. She hear me say my prayers 
now.” “I am coming to your wigwam, to- 
morrow,” said I; ‘‘ for I want to see whether 
the squaw is sick or not. I will give yousome 
meal, to-day, because I think you are a very 
good boy, and would not tell a wrong story.” 
“To be sure, me no speak a lie,” said Alexis, 
very earnestly; “me no speak alie. But will 
you come to see old squaw? Alexis will make 
you little basket, if you will.” I told him I 
would; and I gave him some flour, some rice, 
and a chicken, to put in his bag. His eyes 
grew very bright, and he looked up in my 
face, and smiled, and said, “‘ Me like you very 
much. You always call Alexis good boy;” 
‘‘Then you must always be a good boy,” said 
I. “Is. there any thing more you want??? 
Alexis looked at a pretty, yellow cat, which 
was sleeping in the corner. ‘‘ Me should like 
her for mocassins,” said the young Indian. 
“Qh, but I shall not give you my cat’s skin,” 
said I, “for I love her, and I do not wish to 
have her killed.” “Then Alexis no kill her,” 
said he; and he swung his bag over his shoul- 
der, and went away. 

The next day, I strung some large, blue, 
and green, and yellow beads, and put them in 
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my work-basket, for Alexis,—and I took some 
nice things, for the poor, sick grand-mother; 
and then I rode into the woods to see them. 
The wigwam was made of poles, and boughs 
of trees, and skins. When I went in, Alexis 
was sitting on the ground, weaving baskets, as 
fast as he could make his fingers fly. An In- 
dian girl was colouring the twigs, with red and 
yellow; and the old squaw was lying near the 
fire wrapped up in blankets. The men, whom 
they call sanups, had all gone up to Moose 
Lake, to hunt; and they were left to take care 
of themselves. I asked the squaw if Alexis 
was a very good boy; and she said he was;— 
that he made brooms and baskets all the time, 
and brought the money to her. Then Alexis 
ran, and brought me a beautiful, open-work 
basket, which he said he began for me a great 
while ago, and which he had finished that very 
morning. ‘I see you are a good boy,” said 
I; “because you keep your promises.” I 
gave him his beads; and never was a little 
boy so glad as he was. He jumped up, and 
turned heels over head, and acted like a crazy 
child. He had never been taught how to be- 
have like a gentleman; and little Indians are 
as glad of a yellow bead, as white boys are of 
a sword, and drum. 
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I used to go to the woods, and visit the do- 
zen wigwams that stood there, very often; but 
I never found any little boy that I liked so 
well as Alexis. The next year he went a 
hunting with his father, and brought home 
six sables, which he himself caught in Can- 
ada. He sold them, and gave all the money 
to his grand-mother, except nine-pence, to buy 
some strong cord for his bow, and a piece of 
steel for his arrow. Now, Alexis is quite a 
strong lad. He is the swiftest runner, and 
the best hunter in his tribe. He has never 
been to fencing school, or dancing school,— 
yet he bounds along the ground like an India 
Rubber ball. He has never been to any 
school, but he knows the names and uses of 
every tree, far and wide. We must not laugh 
at people, because they do not know every 
thing that has been taught us. Alexis could 
tell little white boys a great many things they 
never heard of; and he was as kind to the old 
and sick, as ever any child was in the world. 
When he is a man,'I hope he will be Chief of 
the Penobscot Tribe. If he is, I will write 
what coat and cap he wears, when he goes 
to Washington, to ask the President about 
hunting moose and deer. 
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The first point from which T date my exis- 
tence, is an immense manufacturing establish- 
ment, in some part of England. My earliest 
recollections bring with them only a sense of 
pain and torture. Of my previous existence, 
in the depths of the earth, I know nothing. I 
was cut, and pinched, and screwed, and having 
passed through various hands, I received my 
last polish; was sent into the world in the most 
orderly and regular manner, with multitudes of 
my kindred, to seek my fortune. Of my jour- 
ney to London, I have no recollection; being 
imprisoned in a close box, destined for Amer- 
ica. During my voyage across the Atlantic, 
I was not once allowed to show my head; nor 
even after my arrival in Boston, until I was 
purchased, with a lot of small articles, by a 
poor widow, who had just set up a little shop, 
in an obscure part of the city. In this small 
establishment, my pride told me I should 
shine pre-eminent; and I expected to be dis- 
played at the window, in full length, along 
with tape, ginger-bread toys, marbles and com- 
fits; and to look down, with disdain, on them 
all, while at the same time, I should have a 
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fine view of all that was passing in the street; 
but what’ was my disappointment, to find no 
such station assigned me. As if in punish- 
ment for my pride, I was placed on one of the 
lowest shelves, without being so much as 
looked at. How long I should have remained 
in obscurity, I know not, had not a young lady 
entered the humble dwelling of the poor wid- 
ow, and asked to look at some “ London pins.” 
She said she had been all the morning trying 
to find the smallest sized pins, for a baby’s 
cushion, but could procure none. Our whole 
tribe, both small and great, were placed be- 
fore her. She just looked at me, and threw 
us carelessly by, taking those small enough to 
be my grand-children. I raised my head, in- 
dignantly, and could not help saying to my- 
self, ‘‘ How can you prefer those litthe minikin 
things to us, who are large, well-polished, and 
sharp.” ‘The next customer was a benevolent 
looking lady, who entered the shop with a 
light step, and addressed the widow in that 
friendly tone, which always goes to the heart 
of the unfortunate. After many kind inquir- 
ies for the family, she said, “I have come, 
Mrs. Placid, to furnish myself with various 
articles your neat shop affords, and must have 
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a quantity of your best pins.”” Here my hope 
revived, and I felt delighted at the chance of 
being in this lady’s possession. “I wish,” 
continued Mrs. Lawson, (for I discovered this 
to be the name of my expected friend,) “you 
were situated nearer your friends. The dis- 
tance prevents our calling on you as often as 
we wish.” “I feel this to be a great disad- 
vantage, Mrs, L.; but the poor have no choice 
of situation, and I can only bless Providence, 
who has granted me this humble shelter, in 
my altered circumstances. My resources are 
indeed small, and the struggle hard; but 
Heaven has granted me a resigned and cheer- 
ful spirit, and I seldom have a repining feel- 
ing.”” “This, Mrs. P., is what the opulent 
may envy in you; for it is what wealth cannot 
bestow.” During this conversation, Mrs. L. 
had selected various articles for her work- 
table, and of which, she requested Mrs. P. to 
make a bundle. ‘I will send Frank for it,” 
said she; “he likes an errand to you; and these 
little offices are among the rewards I bestow for 
good conduct. Good morning, Mrs. P. I shall 
call soon, again.” It was with no small de- 
gree of satisfaction, that I found myself placed 
in this bundle, and conveyed by Frank to his 
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mother’s presence. ‘ Oh; mother, let me open 
the bundle,” said the good natured little 
Charles. “Here are pins, I declare; here 
mother, if I fill your new cushion, will you give 
me one row, to play push-pin with Mary and 
Frank, after they have finished their lessons? 
I will give you all I gain, mother; which will 
be more thanI take.”” His mother consented, 
and I found myself destined, to what I sup- 
posed, would be a delightful exercise. Mary 
produced her pin-case, and displayed her glit- 
tering treasure to the gaze of her brothers. 
Now it so happened, that Mary always came 
off the gainer; for being the only sister, great 
favour was always shown her; and her brother 
Frank, who loved her very much, was sure to 
compensate her for all her losses; and it must 
not be concealed, that this little girl, as too 
many are apt to be, was a little impatient and 
peevish, when not successful. This disposi- 
tion showed itself in her eagerness to com- 
mence the play. ‘Come Charles,” said she, 
“we are ready. Do put by your books. 
You must have got your lesson.” ‘Wait one 
moment, Mary, till I find the Gulf of Tonquin.” 
“‘T can tell you where that is, Charles;—be- 
tween the heel and toe of Italy.” Mary 
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meant the Gulf of Taranto. The boys laughed 
at her mistake, and Frank excused her 
by saying they both began with the same 
letter, and Mary had not studied the map 
of Asia. The game now commenced—lI 
was pushed to and fro, over and under, 
claimed and disputed about, till I finally came 
into Mary’s possession, who triumphantly put 
me in her pin case, and commenced shaking 
it between her thumb and finger, with such 
violence, that my head went bump, bump, 
against the top of my prison, so that I was on 
the point of calling out—when suddenly turn- 
ing round, I saw a number of my companions 
without heads; so, fearing I might share their 
fate, I remained quiet, till relieved by a sum- 
mons of the whole party to retire to rest. 
Mary carelessly threw my habitation: on her 
mother’s table. The shock opened the door 
of my prison, so that I could note what was 
going on-in the apartment, but as the young 
people slept in another room, I saw nothing 
of them till the next day,—when Mary came 
in breathless, and said to her mother, “We 
are to have an examination at our school, this: 
afternoon; and, mother, may I wear my new 
shoes, and. the dress that was made yester- 
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day.” ‘Stop, Mary,” said her mother; “had 
not you better think of your maps and spelling 
lessons, than a new dress and red shoes? No 
one will observe what a little girl, like you 
may have on, but you will certainly be dis- 
graced, if not perfect in your lessons.” ‘Oh 
mother, I know them all;” and running to her 
drawer, she drew out the ribbon for a sash. 
* This will just do,” exclaimed she. “Put it 
back, my child, and attend to me. I must 
know if you can say your lesson; for I am 
grieved at your inattention. I will begin with 
the dictionary. What is the meaning of Api- 
ary?” Mary answered readily, “A place 
where apes are kept.” “Oh Mary, I am 
ashamed of you. Take your books, and go 
into the other room till school time, and think 
no more of dress.”” Mary obeyed her mother, 
and returned at the appointed hour. How 
much she had studied, or how far she had dis- 
missed the thoughts of dress, I cannot say; 
for it being near the hour for school, her mo- 
ther had not time to examine her. Dressing 
her as simply as possible, and from necessity, 
in her new shoes, she was dismissed, not with- 
out many apprehensions, on the part of her 
mother, that her lessons were still imperfect. 
4 
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Just as she was going away, her sash slipped 
down, in front, and I was taken to repair the 
evil. I had long had a secret desire to see 
the inside of a school, and I now had a fine 
opportunity. I felt greatly interested in my 
young owner, and did not observe much till 
her class was called out. At that moment, I 
raised my head a little, not thinking I should 
so soon be glad to hide it in shame. Mary 
being questioned in geography, at the moment 
she was absorbed in the contemplation of her 
new shoes,—to the question, “Where is 
Siam?” answered, “In the Empire of Moroc- 
co.” “This young lady has mistaken her 


shoes for the map,” said the gentleman; which 


restored Mary to her senses, and at the same 
time, so confused her, that she did not answer 
correctly, through the whole examination. And 
all this happened, because this little girl thought 
so much more of dress, than of her lessons, 
and was inattentive to the requests of her mo- 
ther; for Mary was, naturally, a bright child, 
and her monitor, who was a kind, intelligent 
girl, felt grieved at her disgrace,—and when 
she distributed the rewards, in which, Mary 
had no share, she tried to soothe her disap- 
pointment, and told her, that she was obliged 
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to withhold a pretty book, she had intended 
for her; but as her faults were such as she 
could mend, she hoped to have the pleasure, 
next quarter, of seeing her among the happy 
ones. The highest prize was given to a little 
girl, who had been, both attentive and studi- 
ous. It was a finely bound Bible. “Take 
this, Ellen,”’ said her instructress, “‘and make 
it the guide of your life. View it as a friend, 
and consult it daily; it will lead you to happi- 
ness and peace.” ‘The school was now dis- 
missed, without my having seen all I wished; 
for Mary felt so much mortified, that she kept 
as much concealed as possible, and her rest- 
lessness and agitation displeased me so much, 
that I fell on the floor; and Ellen wanting a 
pin, at that moment, I was picked up by 
her. Most glad did I feel, to be spared wit- 
nessing the grief of Mary’s friends, and de- 
lighted to be in the possession of so good a 
child as Ellen. She with a light heart, en- 
tered the parlour where her father and mother 
were sitting. She was received by her excel- 
lent parents with none of those extravagant 
expressions of approbation, so injurious to the 
most humble child. 'They knew too well the 
effect they produced; and showed their affee- 
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tionate interest by listening with delight to her 
account of the performances at school. ‘Did 
many of your class get prizes?”’ said her fa- 
ther. “Oh yes,” said Ellen, ‘and I wish 
father you could have seen Lucy Ann’s map. 
It was as handsome as any in my atlas. She 
had a handsome paint-box given her. Martha 
D. wrote a theme, which was much praised. 
She had a volume of Essays. Eunice Mann’s 
specimen of writing was the finest—I have 
forgotten her prize, there were so many.” I 
found that Ellen mentioned none of those who 
were disgraced; for good children never re- 
joice at the disappointments of their school- 
fellows, and Ellen-had an excellent disposition. 
They were now interrupted by the entrance 
of a servant, who brought Mrs. Alden a bun- 
dle of flannel, which directed Ellen’s atten- 
tion to her mother’s employment. ‘‘ What are 
you doing, mother?” ‘ Making a gown, my 
child, for little Betty Poor, whose mother died 
last week. She is left to the care of her aged 
grandmother, who is infirm, and unable to 
provide her with comfortable clothing.” “I 
have no lessons for this evening; so do mother 
let me assist you. How I should admire to 
see little Betty drest in a gown of my making. 
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Here, mother, is a pin for that plait. I can 
sew it without basting.” So I was transferred 
to the gown, and quite as much pleased as 
Ellen, to be employed in so useful a manner. 
Ellen’s thimble was never out of place; nor 
had she to inquire for her scissors; but every 
thing was ready, and she went nimbly to work. 
{ have been present at various games, and 
bore my part in some; but no amusement ever 
made the time fly so swiftly, or gave more 
pleasure, than did this employment to Ellen. 
Numerous were the inquiries she made re- 
specting little Betty, as she moved me from 
place to place, as her work advanced; and all 
her mother’s answers were calculated to ex- 
cite benevolent feelings in Ellen toward the 
poor and distressed. When they had com- 
pleted the little wardrobe, she was rewarded 
with the promise of carrying it to the cottage 
of old Mrs. Ashton. The things were all 
neatly rolled up, and I was placed for the se- 
curity of the outside wrapper. I cannot de- 
scribe what I suffered during this walk, from 
the apprehension that I should’nt reach the 
cottage, and witness the gratitude and joy of 
- the poor widow. I felt that I was behding, 
from the tightness of the bundle, and expected 
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every minute to drop into the street; but by 
yielding @ little, I contrived to reach the de- 
sired spot. The cottage was in a rural situa- 
tion, with every thing neat and quiet about it. 
Ellen lifted the wooden latch without the good 
woman’s hearing her, and was at her side, 
before she raised her eyes from the Bible, 
which she was reading. Ellen delivered her 
mother’s message, and deposited the bundle 
in the lap of the good. grandmother. While I 
at the same moment, unable to retain my hold 
any longer, gave a sudden bound and found 
myself on the floor and near a crack, that 
seemed opening to receive me. But little of 
the conversation after this reached me. I 
could now and then hear the grateful excla- 
mations of the pious grandmother, and the 
playful prattle of little Betty with her young 
benefactress. Both she and her grandmother 
followed Ellen to the door. They passed 
without so much as looking at me. I hoped 
that in returning, Mrs. Ashton would see me, 
and take me into her possession; but age had 
dimmed her eyes, and as I had lost much of 
my polish, she didn’t perceive me, though the 
sun shone directly on my head. The next 
day, the neat old lady, in stroking the sand, 
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which the feet of Ellen had disturbed, swept 
me into the much dreaded crack, which is 
likely to prove my grave. The dust daily 
sifts through upon me, so that a ray of light 
now scarcely visits me—it disappears—I am 
covered. Farewell. Farewell. 


Philadelphia. K. 
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NIGHT’S ANSWER TO DAY: 


The Evening Star delivered your letter 
with a wan and tearful look, as if she feared 
its contents were reproachful. I was grieved 
to find them so; and after remaining for a long 
time sorrowing in the clouds, I poured forth my 
troubled feelings in a snow storm. Is it possi- 
ble that envy can make you forget the kind- 
ness I have shown you from childhood ? My 
empire was once universal; yet when the Cre- 
ator of all things called you forth, I willingly 
gave place to you; and most sincerely did I 
admire your beauty, when the gates of heaven 
were opened, and your bright chariot, for the 
first time, rolled on its magnificent pathway. 
Earth shouted for joy, and the ocean welcomed 
you! Alas, I fear that beauty has been your 
ruin, elve you would never have grown jealous 
of a friend, who has always so modestly given 
place to you. It is true I have sometimes 
eclipsed your splendour on the very highway 
of your glory; but I always pass rapidly from 
your presence, and leave you the more brilliant 
for the contrast. Earth receives me with a 
tranquil, happy smile; but it is not eager and 
joyful as the beaming glance with which she 
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welcomes you. The tears you find, are not 
shed for my departures; they are traces young 
morning leaves, as, blushing with love for you, 
she flies weeping to the roses. Two mighty 
bards I do indeed claim as my own. Homer 
and Milton worshipped so devoutly at my altar, 
and loved so well to gaze on my melancholy 
brow, that some envious power threw a corner 
of my dark drapery over them,—and life was 
one long night forever after;—but poetry lov- 
ed them with a deeper love,—and imagination 
led them among the stars of my pavilion, and 
called up myriads of etherial forms to dance 
in her own creative moon-light. The flowers 
looked up with pity to the rayless eye of ge- 
nius, and breathed forth love in fragrant whis- 
pers. The waters spoke in music, to those 
who saw them not in the glad rushing of their 
waves; and the winds from every cave and cliff 
sent forth rich melody. It is thus I reward my 
worshippers— and is it wonderful that the pure, 
the poetic, and the contemplative, should kneel 
at my shrine? But you too have your admirers, 
among the bold and the enterprising; and the 
world would consider the reward you bestow . 
on their earnestness and vigilance worth a mil- 
lion of my intellectual gifts, There can be no 
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comparison between us, my sparkling sister — 
then why should we attempt to adjust claims 
so totally different in their nature? Let us be 
satisfied with our separate empires, without en- 
vy, orcomplaint. You, I know, will no farther 
intrude upon my dominions than occasionally 
to send Aurora Borealis on a message to my 
court,—and [ think I shall never again rush 
imto your presence to puzzle astronomers with 
a dark day. 
Your most affectionate, 


Night, 
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SELF-DENIAL. 


“ Moruer,” said a little boy, of five years 
old, one morning, as he was looking over a 
book; ‘‘ here is another of those big words, that 
puzzle little children. I wish they wouldn’t 
put such words in our books. Why can’t the 
people who write books, have all the words, 
easy words?” ‘Why, Harry,” replied his 
mother, “the fact is, you know so very little, 
that it is quite difficult to write any thing that 
you can perfectly understand. I do not think 
any, but those, who are a good deal used to 
having such ignorant little beings about them, 
can know how to write for them; but, let me 
see this terrible word, which puzzles you so 
much. What is the book you are reading?” 
«“¢ Easy lessons in reading,’ it is called, mo- 
ther,” said Harry; ‘but they are not so very 
easy. Here, a boy is talking to his brother 
about self-denial, as if it was something little 
children ought to know; and I’m sure I don’t 
know what it means, It surely don’t mean 
any thing that we must do, if we can’t under- 
stand it.” “But it does mean a great many 
things that a little boy ought to do, and not 
to do; and so I will try to explain it to you. 
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You deserve to have it explained, for then, I 
think, you will have the pleasure of discover- 
ing that you are very good at denying your- 
self.” ‘‘Denying myself, mother! I am sure, 
when I say any thing, I don’t deny it; and 
when I do any thing, I don’t deny it. I 
should be very naughty, if I did.” “True, 
my dear boy, but wait a little, until you have 
heard what I was going to say. You know, 
the other day, when I gave you a sixpence, 
for keeping your book-shelves in good order, 
a whole week, you wished, very much, to 
spend it for candy; which you said you would 
divide between yourself and your sister: but 
I reminded you, that you had determined, to 
save all your money, in your little strong box, 
to buy books with; and so, without much hes- 
itation, you went and slipped it into the hole 
in the lid, and there it is, safe as a mouse in a 
trap; for though you can put it in, you cannot 
get it out again, you know, till the box is un- 
sealed.” “And so, mother, I think I might 
call my box, my money trap.” “So you 
might, dear; but I must not forget what I was 
going to add, that when you determined to do 
what I wished, with your sixpence, you re- 
fused, or denied to yourself, the pleasure, you 
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so much desired, of getting the candy,—and 
then you practised self-denial. Bye-and-bye, 
in the Spring, when you come to open your 
box, you will be very glad you saved your 
money; though I dare say, every time you 
put any into it, you will feel sorry you cannot 
do something else, with your little earnings. 
But, good always comes from self-denial; and 
muich evil is prevented by it.” | 

‘Yes, mother,” said Harry, “I suppose if 
that little boy, that got sick, yesterday, by 
eating chesnuts, had denied himself, and not 
eaten any, or but few;— instead of being dosed 
with physic, and porridge, (which I think is 
about as bad as the physic,) he might have 
eaten a good dinner; and instead of lying in 
bed all day, he might have been running and 
capering about, or reading pleasant stories, as 
Ido. But, mother, when little boys and girls 
are together, talking and playing, you know; 
and it is very hard to be still, but they try to 
be still, because their mother wishes it.—Is 
that the same thing with this self-denial, that 
you talk about?” ‘Certainly it is, my dear; 
and one of the most difficult pieces of self-de- 
nial, children ever have to practise; but, in 


every instance, that has. been mentioned, you 
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perceive something is gained, or saved. 
Children who do not spend their money fool- 
ishly, save it for useful purposes;—children 
who do not eat what is unwholesome, or too 
much of that which is good for them, escape 
a great deal of sickness and pain, which they 
might otherwise have. As for those who deny 
themselves the pleasure of talking together, or 
any other pleasure, in obedience to their mo- 
ther’s wishes, you know what is their reward.” 
“Oh! a smile, you mean, I suppose,—or a 
kiss,—such as father gave me this morning,” 
said Harry; his cheek glowing with delight, 
at the recollection of the praise that had been 
bestowed upon him, in consequence of an 
effort he had made to get up early; and it was 
an effort, for the weather was quite cold, and 
he loved his bed dearly. ‘But that was not 
all the reward I had,”’ continued he, ‘‘for be- 
sides, there was the pleasant run with father, 
down the hill, and up again,—and then, my 
breakfast seemed to taste better; and I think, 
mother, I shall feel more brisk all day for it— 
and I mean to get up just so early every 
morning. Now, please to tell me some more 
about this hard word, which I think will never 
puzzle me again.” “Oh! it would take me 
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quite too long, to tell you of ail, or one half 
the occasions for self-denial, which happen 
every day. There is another instance, how- 
ever, which I will mention, to the honour of 
your dear little sister. _When she is up stairs, 
getting her lessons, she will not suffer any 
thing to take herself away from them, or even 
divert her attention from them. I have known 
her, sometimes, when a number of friends 
have arrived, and among them, some little 
cousins, resist the inclination she felt, to go 
directly to them; and stay alone by herself 
till her study was finished.” ‘ But, when she 
is grown up, mother, and when I am grown 
up, then, I suppose, we can do as we please, 
and deny ourselves, only when we choose?” 
“You are greatly mistaken, my dear. The 
most important reason of all, why children 
should be taught this habit of self-denial, is, 
hecause they will have so much occasion for 
it, all their lives long. Any thing that is 
habit, you know, is easy; as you told me, 
about your hat, that when you had got accus- 
tomed to put it in one particular place, it 
really seemed, (to use your own expression, ) 
handier, than it was, to throw it down, as you 
used to do, wherever you happened to be; and 
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I have observed, since you have had that care 
about your hat, that you are more careful in 
other things,—you are getting, I hope, to be a 
careful boy. Just so, a little boy who denies 
himself in any one thing, will find it easier to 
deny himself in other things; and will often be 
reminded of what is right and proper for him to 
do, and what is not so; while another boy, 
accustomed to be governed by his wishes and 
feelings entirely, will always consider,. not 
what is best, but what is most agreeable. 
But, come dear, it is time for you to go to 
your lessons.”’ “Oh! mother, do let me stay 
a little longer, and talk with you; it is so 
pleasant talking with you.” “But I shall 
have talked in vain, if you have not learned a 
lesson of self-denial, sufficient to teach you, 
that nothing ought to detain you, one moment, 


beyond the hour for school.” 
ANON. 


MAY-DAY. 


Little Louisa was only five or six years old; 
but she was a very good scholar, for her age, 
and behaved very much like a lady. She liv- 
ed in Boston, and did not know much about 
sheep, and cows, and flowers, and green grass. 
She had seen cows on the Common,—but she 
had never seen any sheep there. She knew 
the Crocus, and the Japonica, and the sweet- 
smelling Geraniums, all by sight; because they 
stood in the window of her mother’s parlour, 
and she had looked at them a great many times; 
but she did not know how pretty the viclets are, 
when their blossoms first come out, and stay 
very close to the ground, for fear the wind 
should blow them cver; and the yellow and 
white Stars of Bethlehem, like gold and silver 
spangles all over the fields; and the wild An- 
emonies, so small, and so delicate, and such a 
faint colour on their leaves, looking like very 
little babes, when they are pale and ill. Lou- 
isa had never seen any of these pretty wild 
flowers,—and she wished to, very much. 
Her mother told her she should go to Brook- 
line, to spend May-day with her aunt, if she 
would try hard, for one week, to cure herself 
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of a very bad habit. “What is it, mother?” said 
Louisa. “You break your resolutions,” replied 
her mother; “that is the bad habit I mean.” 
“How do I break my resolutions, mother?” 
asked Louisa, “‘ great folks talk about resolu- 
tions—little girls do not talk about resolutions.” 
“Yes my dear, they do,” said her mother. 
“My own little girl, for instance, told me yes- 
terday morning that she was not going to tease 
me,—that she would not ask twice for a single 
thing allday. I told her it was a very good 
resolution. Before night, this little girl wished 
to go and see her cousin Anna; I told her it 
was not proper, because it rained; and she 
said “Mother, why may I not go in the car- 
riage?” I told her I did not think it was 
proper,—but five or six times after, she said 
“T should think I might go in the carriage to 
see Anna.” This little girl broke her good 
resolution. “It was I, mother; I remember it 
very well,” said Louisa. ‘There was a little 
girl, too,” continued her mother “who rose 
from the breakfast-table this morning, and 
said, “I will not say, ‘I can’t,’ to anything 
I am told to do, to-day.” A spelling lesson 
was given her, and she forgot her resolution, 
and said “I can’t get that,—it is so long.” She 
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was asked to wind a skein of silk and she said 
“I can’t wind that because it makes my fingers 
ache.” ‘That was I too,” said Louisa; “but 
I am sorry I did not keep my word. I will 
try very hard not to say, ‘I can’t,’ again to- 
day.” “It is better to say, ‘J will try,’ than to 
speak so very certainly as you sometimes do, 
my daughter. If you feel all the time afraid 
of breaking your promise, you will be more 
careful about keeping it.” “J will try,” said 
Louisa. 

A little while after, her mother asked her to 
ring the bell, to have some wood brought; and 
Louisa began, “Mother, I ca—” and then 
she stopped, and put her hand on her lips, and 
laughed, as she said, ‘‘ Why, mother, I was 
going to say, ‘I can’t get up, because my lap 
is full of patch-work;’—but I can; and I am 
glad I did not quite forget.” 

Louisa did try very hard to keep her reso- 
lutions for the whole week; and her mother 
told her she should go into the country, to 
spend May-day. ‘If I make a good resolu- 
tion every week, and keep it,” said Louisa, 


‘IT shall be a good girl,—shall I not, mother? 


Every week I mean to think of something 
wrong, which I am apt to do,—and I mean to 
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say, I will not do it that week. May day 
week, I will try not to feel in too much of a 
hurry, or vexed about anything, once.” 
Louisa went to Brookline on Monday; and 
Tuesday was May morning. The little girls 
were all going into the fields early; and when 
they knew a young lady from Boston, wished 
to go with them, they said they would call for 
her. Eighteen, or twenty little girls, with 
baskets in their hands, came to the door, at 
five o’clock in the morning. Louisa was not 
quite dressed,—and she began to speak in a 
fret to the woman, who was dressing her; 
but she remembered her resolution, and said, 
“Will you be so good as to tie my frock, as 
quick as you can,—because the little girls are 
waiting.”” Her aunt had made a little basket, 
covered with moss, and trimmed with pink 
ribbon, on purpose for her. It was not so cold 
as it sometimes is on May-day. It was warm, 
and bright, and sunny. Louisa soon filled her 
basket with Violets, and Anemonies, and wild 
Lupine leaves; and they made a pretty wreath 
of flowers, and crowned one of the little girls 
Queen of May,—and then they all said they 
would go down to the meadow, to get some 
Cowsiips. Louisa did not know that meadows 
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were very soft and muddy; and she stepped in 
so deep that she dirtied her stockings, and 
came very nigh losing her basket. She felt 
a little impatient, at first; but she did not for- 
get her resolution. Her aunt had written a 
verse of poetry neatly on a piece of paper, 
tied it with rose-coloured silk, and placed it 
in her May-basket. Louisa did not see the 
paper, till she began to arrange her flowers 
in bunches, She was much pleased when 
she opened it and read, 


The blue bird now begins to sing, 
The insect spreads his tiny wing— 
Louisa is as blithe as they, 

To welcome in delightful May. 


After the little band had filled their baskets, 
Louisa tied her poetry into the handle, and 
they all began to move homewards. Her 
playmates stopped and left theirs with their 
friends, as they went along,—but Louisa re- 
served hers for her mother. She was looking 
at the pretty, loaded basket, thinking how 
much it would delight her, when the handle 
broke, and all the flowers fell into the dusty 
road. When Louisa saw the Cowslips she 
had toiled after so much, all covered with 
dirt, she came very near breaking her resolu- 
tion; but she did not—she only said, ‘‘I wish 
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the handle had been better sewed; but I can’t 
help it, now.” The young ladies were all 
willing to give her some of their flowers; for 
they said “they liked that little Boston girl, 
she was so patient and good-natured.” The 
basket was mended, and filled as bountifully 
as ever; and when Louisa gave it to her mo- 
ther, she said, “I was very happy May-day. 
The bright sun and the flowers made me glad; 
but the best thing of all was, though I broke 
my basket, I did not once break my resolu- 
tion.” 
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‘It wins my admiration,‘ 
To view the structure of that little work, 
A bird’s nest; mark it well within, without,— 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join! his little beak was all! 
And yet how neatly finished.” 

James.—Now you are at leisure, Aunt Ma- 
ria, and I have fulfilled my part of the engage- 
ment, I hope you will tell me something about 
birds. I think they are prettier than any 
other creatures. Have they as much instinct 
as fishes ? 


Aunt Maria.—We know much more of their 


instinct, because opportunities for noticing it 
are so much more favourable. In building 
nests, they show forethought which seems al- 
most like reason itself. Birds of the torrid 
zone build with much more caution than Eu- 


ropean birds, because snakes, monkeys, and 
other enemies to their species, are more nu- 
merous. How they are aware of this fact, I 
know not; but they certainly guard against 
their peculiar dangers with wonderful ingenu- 
ity. Some make very deep, purse-like nests, 
with a hole at the top. Others suspend them 
in the same way, but make the hole in the 
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side; and others, more cautious still, make 
the entrance at the very bottom, and lodge 
near the summit. For fear the apes will 
climb the trees, and kill their little ones; some 
fasten their minikin dwellings on the very ex- 
tremity of a little twig. The tailor-bird is so 
timid, that he goes beyond the twig, and sus- 
pends his nest on the leaf itself. He picks up 
a dead leaf, and sews it to a living one. His 
slender beak answers for a needle, and fine 
fibres for thread. As he weighs only three 
sixteenths of an ounce, and lines his warm lit- 
tle dwelling with feathers, gossamer, and down, 
there is no danger that its weight will break it 


away from its slender support. Magpies bar- 
ricado their nests with briers and thorns. The 


inside is soft and comfortable; but the outside 
is rough, and so firmly entwined with the bush, 
that a man could not get it off, without the help 
of a hedge knife. In Egypt, where inunda- 
tions sweep over the country, the swallows of 
the Nile make nests, which the water cannot 
penetrate. The titmouse defends her young, 
by suspending an arch over her nest, in the 
shape of an egg-shell. Martins generally 
build on the corners of windows, or the eaves 
of houses; and they try to elude observation, 


wood. For the same reason, the chaffinch 
covers hers with moss, of the same colour as 
the tree she inhabits. 

James.—I remember reading of a poor 
chaffinch, in Scotland, which could not find a 
tree to build on. So she took the mast of a 
ship;—and there she placed her nest, and laid 
her eggs; thinking it, all the while, to be a 
leafless tree, I suppose. ‘The husband-bird 
was in a sad taking, when the ship weighed 
anchor, and he saw his house and family 
floating away from him; but he soon made up 
his mind to follow his mate. He sung his 
sweetest songs tocheer her, during the voyage, 
the sailors fed them bountifully; and I dare 
say, they arrived safely, at a land, where trees 
are more common than they are in Scotland. 
The great, swift ostrich, which supplies our 
ladies with feathers, does not take so much 
care of her eggs, as the little birds you have 
been talking of, does she, Aunt Maria? 

Aunt.—The ostrich has been generally con- 
sidered a very unnatural bird; but her degree 
of instinct is said to vary according to the cir- 
cumstances in which she is placed. In Sene- 
gal, where the heat is intense, she leaves her 
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eggs lying in the sun all day, but sits upon 
theminthe night. Atthe Cape of Good Hope, 
however, where the climate is cooler, she sits 
upon her eggs, |-ke other birds, both day and 
night. It does not, therefore, seem as if she 
were thoughtless, or cruel,—but, as if she were 
conscious when the sun would do her business 
for her, and when it would not. 
James.—Sophia wrote a piece of composi- 
tion upon instinct, last week; and in it, she 
mentioned, that there was a sagacious little 
bird in South America, which built a pendu- 
lous nest, and every evening lighted it up, as 
if she expected to see company. She man- 
aged this, by putting moist clay on the edge, 
in which she fastened a fire-fly. Sometimes 
she illuminated her mansion with four or five 
fire flies; and the blaze is said to dazzle the 
eyes of the bats, which often kill these little 
birds. Is this account true? 


Aunt.—It is alluded to by the ingenious and 
correct author of “Conversations on Common 
Things;” therefore I suppose it is. Indeed, 
there are so many well attested facts, of extra- 
ordinary instinct in birds, that we may well-be 
willing to believe remarkable things of them. 
A small bird, called the nine-killer, has been 
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observed, at particular seasons of the year, to 
kill beetles, grass-hoppers, and other insects, 
and fasten them on trees and bushes, in a po- 
sition so natural, that at first sight they appear 
alive. The popular belief is, that he kills nine 
a day; hence, he is called the nine-killer. 
Some have supposed this was done merely for 
amusement; but, as this cunning creature is 
a species of hawk, and lives upon birds less 
than himself, it is very reasonably supposed, 
that he makes use of this manceuvre to decoy 
his prey; especially as he begins his operations 
late in the fall, when the insect-eating birds 
begin to be troubled for food. The wood- 
pecker knows how to sieze his victims without 
seeing them. He has a long, sharp tongue, 
barbed at the point, like an arrow; nature 
teaches him, that wherever there is a hole, or 
crevice in a tree, there he is likely to find 
food; accordingly, he lives in the trunks, or 
branches of decayed trees, and when he dis- 
covers an opening, he darts in his tongue, and 
brings it out loaded with insects. Ravens 
frequent the sea-shores, in quest of food; and 
when they find a shell-fish too hard for them to 
break, they fly high up in the air, and let it 
fall upon a rock. The pelican dives in the 
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water for food; the sea-gull watches him, and 
frequently jumps on his back and siezes his 
prize, the moment he raises his head from the 
water. 

James.—Well, the sea-gull is more merciful 
than the monkey, which made poor puss roast 
his chesnuts. I like to hear of birds being 
artful for the sake of their little ones; but I do 
not like that they, or any thing else, should be 
cunning for themselves. 

Aunt.—You would like the pelican, then, 
surely. She takes great care of her young. 
She places her nest in little islets of rivers, 
makes it of rushes, and lines it with moss. If 
she apprehends danger, she will hide her eggs 
under water, and take them out again. She 
has a great pouch under her bill, in which she 
carries a store of fish for her family. The 
lap-wing flies before you, crying ‘ pewet— 
pewet,” and tumbling on the ground, as if 
her wings were broken; but it is all a strata- 
gem to lead you from her young. Her nest 
is built upon the bare ground; and were it not 
for her loud cries, and pretended lameness, 
idle boys would be very likely to find them. 

James.—I remember one of the boys Mrs. 
Barbauld speaks of, in “ Eyes and no Eyes,” 
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ran a long while after one of these lap-wings; 
frequently over shoes in water;—but I had 
forgotten that any bird but the ostrich, left 
eggs on the bare ground. 

Aunt.—Most of the cloven-footed water- 
fowls lay their eggs on the ground; and many 
of the web-footed, such as terns and gulls. 
The eggs and nests of the solan goose, are 
said to be so thick, in the Scottish Isles, that 
it is almost impossible to tread without break- 
ing them. 

James.—Is the Eider duck, which furnishes 
ladies with down, for their pelises, a water 
fowl? 

Aunt.—They live on shell-fish, for which, 
they dive into the water, to a great depth. 
They take their station in high, inaccessible 
places, in cold, northern latitudes. They 
pluck their softest down from their breasts, in 
order to line their nests. This down is ex- 
ceedingly warm, and so light, that three pounds 
of it may be crowded into a man’s hand. In 
order to procure this much valued article, 
men descend frightful precipices, and hang 
over the sea, in precarious rope ladders. 

James.—The Englishman who spent last 
evening here, said that aquatic birds, especially 
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in the coldest climates, usually had plenty of 
down on their breasts. 

Aunt.—There is such a thing as ears and 
no ears, as well as ‘“ Eyes and no Eyes;” I am 
glad to see you make good use of both senses; 
and I hope the gentleman’s remark, likewise 
led you to think of that All Wise Being, who 
so kindly provides every creature with what- 
soever is necessary to its condition. It isa 
singular fact, that birds always proportion 
their nests to the number and size of their 
young. Each species lays a certain number 
of eggs, from which, it never varies much. 
If any are taken away, the bird will continue 
laying, till her number is completed. All 
these things, speak the guidance of Infinite 
Wisdom, and point so plainly ‘‘from nature up 
to nature’s God,” that one would think the 
very birds would teach us to be Christians. 
They might teach us other good lessons, too— 
prudence; parental love; friendship. 

, James.—Friendship! Why, do birds ever 
love each other long at a time? 

Aunt.—Yes. Miss Wakefield gives an ac- 
count of two, which had long lived together,— 
that became very much attached to each other, 
and would not be separated, upon any provo- 
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cation. They were always touching bills, and 
talking to each other, through the lattices of 
their separate cages; and each one, when set 
at liberty, refused to stay a long time from his 
captive friend. For many seasons, they were 
alternately released to breathe a little fresh 
air, try their wings, and hear what news was 
stirring among their flying tribes; but neither 
of them ever failed to return at night, and tell 
glad tidings to his lonesome companion. It 
is said, that if a pelican is wounded, or disa- 
bled in any way, his comrades will, every 
morning, bring him as many fish as he can 
stuff into his pouch. You know that the pris- 
oner’s cell has often been made cheerful, by 
the continued visits of these grateful little war- 
blers; and the thousand instances of their love 
to those who have been unkind enough to 
keep them captive, is a proof that they have 
some pretensions to good feeling. 

James.—I recollect in “Instinct Displayed,” 
there is a story of a lady, whose bird escaped 
from the cage, and she never expected to see 
him again; but the next year he came, and 
brought with him his wife and children, to pick 
up the crumbs on the parlour floor. Instinct 
seems always to dictate good. 
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‘lunt.—In general, it does; but there are 
some strange instances of unnatural instinct. 
The male bird of the peacock is said to de- 
stroy the life of its own young; the mother is 
obliged to conceal her nest carefully from him, 
and never to return to him twice in the same 
direction, lest he should trace her steps, and 
devour her children. A piece of shell covers 
the heads of the young peacocks, like a cowl, 
for a short time after they are hatched. When 
this drops off, the father no longer tries to de- 
stroy them; and the mother triumphantly 
brings them forth from their hiding place, and 
introduces them to her wayward mate. It is 
said, on good authority, that the cuckoo makes 
no nest, and never hatches its own young. 
She deposits her eggs, by stealth, in the nests 
of hedge-sparrows, larks, and finches, and 
leaves them to perform the office of nurse. 
Sometimes she eats or throws out the eggs 
which belong there; if she leave them, her 
little ones always have a battle with the 
neighbours, whose place they have usurped. 
They will struggle for victory several days, 
and will not be discouraged, though they reach 
the edge of the nest a hundred times, and sink 
back, from want of strength to throw their 
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enemies over. The pugnacious cuckoo is 
never easy, till he has tossed out the eggs, 
his foster-brothers, and his own brothers, and 
is left undisputed master of the whole estab- 
lishment. Some naturalists doubt the truth of 
the strange instinct attributed to this bird, 
James.—I hope there is reason to doubt; 
for I do not like them at all. Do birds ever 
live together, like insects and animals? 
Aunt.—Yes; several species of birds asso- 
ciate in large companies. Rooks, a species 
of crows, blacken whole fields, in England. 
They build on large trees, and continue in the 
same spot for years; and if the trees are cut 
down, they are as unhappy as a swarm of 
bees, when their hive is ruined. They are 
not as fearful of mankind as many birds. 
There is a large) rookery in a church-yard, in 
the very centre of London. While construct- 
ing their nests, one of the owners are obliged 
to stay at home, and keep guard; else some 
lazy brother in the republic, would surely 
steal the materials. I have heard of rooks 
which made it their constant practice to live 
by pilfering; and once upon a time, when they 
had a nest nicely finished, the enraged rook- 
ery clubbed together, and tore it in pieces. 
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Herons sometimes live in a society, like rooks. 
Formerly, when these birds were valued for 
the amusement of hawking, the European no- 
bility kept extensive heronries; and a few are 
still remaining. Flamingoes go in a troop to 
hunt for fish. Their flame-coloured wings, 
make them look like a regiment of British 
Regulars; and with true military instinct, they 
post sentinels for the security of the troop. 
James.—“ The French Cabin Boy” saw a 
company of them, when he was rambling 
along the sea-shore,—and he very ingeniously 
contrived to catchone. He found a nest, too, 
on a mimosa tree, which looked like a cottage. 
Aunt.—That belonged to a species of birds, 
which live in societies, called loxia socia. 
They are as industrious as bees. They build 
several hundred nests under one roof, well 
thatched with Boshman’s grass. The nests 
are in rows, two inches apart, which give the 
little dwelling the appearance of a city, regu- 
larly laid out in streets. They build on the 
mimosa, because its bark is too smooth for 
monkeys and serpents to climb easily. 
James.—It seems as if warm countries had 
all the beautiful birds. 
Alunt.—The colours, both of their birds, and 
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flowers, are certainly more brilliant than ours. 
There is the Persian nightingale, which seems 
to have borrowed a note from every tuneful 
bird, and thus, to have combined in himself, 
an inexhaustible variety of melody. There is 
the exquisite littie humming-bird, which the 
French call loiseau-mouche, on account of its 
exceeding smallness,—and which the Indians 
have named the sun’s hair, in honour of the 
radiant colours, which are blazoned on its tiny 
feathers. This little creature is, I think, the 
most splendid of all birds. It is unrivalled in 
delicacy, beauty, and vivacity. It builds its 
nest, which is about as large as half an apri- 
cot, of soft, silky substances, gathered from 
flowers; smooths the edges very neatly, with 
its throat and tail,—and covers the outside 
with pieces of gum-tree bark, to defend it from 
the injuries of the air. It is suspended to two 
leaves, or to a twig of a lemon, or orange 
tree; and sometimes, merely to a straw, which 
hangs from some thatched roof. This fragile 
habitation, contains two milk-white eggs, on 
which, the male and female bird sit alternate- 
ly, for twelve days. The little ones are no 
bigger than a common fly, when they first 
break the shell. 
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James.—But these birds are in our climate; 
they are not peculiar to warm countries. 
Aunt.—They make us occasional visits; but 
their home is between the tropics. Then there 
is the bird of Paradise, whose beauty is signi- 
fied by its name; and which was once supposed 
never to set foot upon the earth; and. the 
graceful, and majestic swan, floating on the 
waters, like Cleopatra’s barge. The ancients 
made many highly poetic fables, about this bird. 
They believed that it foretold its own death, 
in strains of the most exquisite and plaintive 
melody. This is not true; but we still say, 
while listening to the lofty strains of departing 
genius, “‘It is the song of the swan.” 
James.—The ancients made many fables 
concerning the halcyon, did they not? 
Aunt.—Yes. It is a little smaller than a 
thrush, and beautifully shaded with green, and 
blue, and orange-colour. It lives near streams, 
into which it dives with great adroitness; 
hence, the English call it the king-fisher. 
Halcyone, the daughter of Holus, threw her- 
self into the sea, in despair, at the loss of her 
drowned husband; and the poetic Greeks 
fabled that she was changed into one of these 
birds, and doomed always to live on that ele- 
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ment, which covered her beloved husband. 
They imagined that the halcyon built her nest 
on the surface of the water, and the waves 
were always serene in her presence. 

James.—And that is the reason we say hal- 
cyon days, when we mean peaceful days. 
After all, I think I like the eagle better than 
any other bird, though he is dressed in sober 
grey. 

Aunt.—Yet he is a bird of prey; and you 
say you do not like creatures, who are strong 
or cunning for themselves. 

James.—But 1 have been told, that eagles, 
which have inhabited the same nest, year after 
year, will go a great distance for food, rather 
than rush down upon the sheep and lambs in 
their own immediate neighbourhood. They 
seem to scorn to abuse their power. 

Aunt.—If they have such a motive as you 
imagine, it is a lofty one. They are, without 
doubt, noble and majestic enough, in all re- 
spects, to be our national emblem. The bird 
which basks in the sun’s most intense and 
brilliant rays,—makes his rude, mountain bed 
on Alpine precipices,—and rushes on his prey, 
with a strength and velocity, which gives his 
mighty wings the sound of rolling thunder,—is 
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a fit representative of a young and vigorous 
republic, like America. 

James.—Oh, what a difference there must 
be, between the nests of an eagle and a hum- 
ming bird. 

Aunt.—The nest, or aerie, of the eagle, is 
flat, not hollow, like those of other birds. It 
is made of large sticks, five or six feet long, 
generally situated between high and inaccess~ 
ible crags, and rudely covered. with rushes and 
heath. 

James.—I should like very much, to see 
every bird there is in America. 

Aunt.—That is too extensive a wish ever to 
be gratified. However, if you make good use 
of your eyes, you will have frequent opportu- 
nities of wondering at the light bestowed on 
these little creatures, from the Eternal Source 
of Wisdom,—which, in some of its opera- 
tions, seems so much like reason. When you 
go to Cambridge library, I advise you to look 
at Wilson’s Ornithology, and the continuatior 
of it, by Buonaparte. These books will make 
you acquainted with the great variety of 
American birds, and will gratify you by a dis- 
play of most beautiful engravings. 


HAPPINESS. 
[Continued from page 78.] 


“TI charge thee, shun ambition.” 


Tue rich man had died without heirs; of 
course, the much envied wealth descended te 
his repining brother. I had a curiosity to see 
how the farmer would appear among Turkey 
carpets, and Parisian mirrors; and I rode out 
to his beautiful country-house, soon after I 
heard he was established there. A host of 
melancholy recollections crowded upon my 
heart, as I approached the mansion; and wher 
I alighted, I almost unconsciously took a re- 
tired path, which wound around the distant 
summer-house, and led to a marble slab, sur- 
rounded by a neat, white paling. AsI leaned 
my head on my hand, thinking deeply and 
sadly of the two noble souls, who had so un- 
fortunately mistaken the path to genuine hap- 
piness, I was aroused by the sound of an ap- 
proaching footstep. It was the farmer, who 
two years before, had given me such an inhos- 
pitable reception. I briefly explained who I 
was,—and he received me with the same stern, 
iron-bound mariner, that formerly character- 
ized him; but when I congratulated him upon 
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his accession of wealth, and asked him if it 
had as yet, brought perfect happiness,—he 
walked toward the grave, and fixing his eye 
upon it, for an instant, he suddenly covered 
his face with his large, rough hands, and ex- 
claimed,—“ 1 would not have bought it thus— 
Oh, I would not have bought it thus.” This 
was uttered in a tone of the deepest anguish 
I had ever heard; and it, at once, awakened 
my respect and compassion. Strong emotion 
was foreign to his nature, and I waited for its 
vehemence to pass away. He looked more 
calmly on the consecrated spot, and after a 
moment’s pause, added, ‘‘I have stood here, 
by the hour together, sir—and the thought has 
many a time come into my mind, whether, or 
no, my brother and I was ever so happy, as 
we was when we set close together, upon our 
wooden stools, in my father’s kitchen, and di- 
vided our little pies between us, a Thanksgiv- 
ing day. I wish I had seen him before he 
died. I was the oldest, and I ought g 
His voice choked, as he said hastily, “It is an 
awful thing for sons of the same mother to hate 
one another; but it is all over now. He’ll 
never come back,—he’ll never come back.” 
I rejoiced to see that the pitiful love of gold 
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had not deadened the affections of humanity 
within him; and in atone which evinced the 
feelings he had awakened, I told him the in- 
terest his brother had expressed, at hearing of 
his young family,—and added, it was my firm 
opinion that it was his wish to have his estate 
descend to them. ‘TI am glad, if it was so,” 
replied he. ‘However, I should have liked 
to have heard him say so, with his own lips.” 
After some further conversation, he invited 
me to see his family; and when I looked round 
upon the healthy group, I thought if ever 
wealth insured happiness, it must be in the 
education of such children, The good mother 
seemed unaltered, by her change of circum- 
stances. Her snow-white muslin handker- 
chief, and quaker-coloured silk, were of fine 
materials, it is true,—but they were arranged 
without any ambitious attempt at gentility, or 
taste. When I asked her how she liked her 
removal, she answered, with her own peculiar 
simplicity, “I am thankful to a kind Provi- 
dence, for the great gifts wherewith he has 
blessed us. I hope my children will be the 
happier for this change in our situation. They 
will, at least, have the means of obtaining a 
better education than their father and mother 
7% 
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had. For myself, I miss my sheep and my 
spinning wheel; but then I can knit, and see 
to my garden; and the Bible is alike a sup- 
port to the rich and the poor.” Her husband 
seemed displeased with this; but my heart 
warmed toward the artless, and meek minded 
matron. So long as people make no effort to 
seem what they are not, they can never be rid- 
iculed by any candid mind. Virtue need but 
be perfectly unaffected, to command respect, 
however destitute of the accidental advantages 
of fortune and accomplishments. Upon in- 
quiry into the characters of the family, I found 
that the eldest son, George, inherited his fa- 
ther’s restless desire to rise inthe world. He 
was fitting for college with rapid strides,—and 
was determined to enter as junior, after one 
year’s study. He flattered his eldest sister, 
Elizabeth, that she was the greatest genius of 
the age; and his exceeding love for little Jane, 
seemed more than half made up of proud hopes 
that she would, one day, be a distinguished 
belle. As for his brother Henry, he said he 
would never be great in any thing,—he seemed 
to inherit his mother’s quiet temper, and was 
contented to be happy in any way. 

George urged his father to commence fine 
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gentleman at once,—and to astonish the world 
with his great dinners and splendid suppers. 
People crowded to partake of these good din- 
ners, and went away to laugh at the awkward- 
ness with which they had been arranged; and 
the multitudes which filled the house, evening 
after evening, jeered at the clever country 
dame, who spared her lamps, from the pru- 
dent fear of injuring paper and paint. The 
old gentleman was too shrewd, not to perceive 
that he was a laughing-stock to the selfish be- 
ings around him. After six months experience 
of fashionable life, he said to me one day, in 
a tune of vexation, “‘My wife is right. We 
are a couple of fools to undertake to play a 
game we know nothing about. She, good wo- 
man, does it only to oblige me; but I was a 
thousand times happier planting my corn-fields. 
If the boys like it, they may manage the house 
for themselves. I’m tired of it. To tell the 
truth, I don’t know half of the time what to do 
with myself.” I mentioned reading as an ex- 
cellent resource. ‘I have read more stories, 
since I have been here, than ever I shelled 
cobs when I was a boy,” replied the farmer; 
“but what good does it do me? They amuse 
me for the moment,—but they go away from 
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my mind, and seem, somehow, to leave it more 
vacant than it was before.” ‘Then why not 
carry on your old employment? why not cul- 
tivate a large farm?” “I have thought of 
that, myself,” replied he. ‘After all, habit is 
a second nature. I can’t say I enjoy this 
great fortune much,—except when I can help 
a poor body out of trouble,—or when I think 
how happy it is going to make all my children.” 
“You forget,” answered I, “what I have so 
often said,—that neither your happiness, nor 
theirs, depends upon outward circumstances. 
You thought you should be perfectly happy, if 
you could be situated just as you now are.” 
“But, then,” interrupted he, “my children 
will have an education.’ If my wife and I had 
such talents and advantages as George and 
Elizabeth, we should know how to enjoy our- 
selves.” I knew it was in vain, to repeat 
that happiness was more an affair of the heart, 
than of the mind; and that the best precepts 
for permanent enjoyment, are to be found in a 
book, which requires neither genius, nor 
learning, sufficiently to understand. Although 
my honest friend was determined to believe 
that different situations in life, had a bearing 
on personal happiness, which no efforts could 
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counteract, I was pleased to see him act con- 
trary to his erroneous creed. A small, and 
very plain apartment, containing an old- 
fashioned clock, a Bible, and the Life and 
Maxims of William Penn, was the favourite 
retreat of the worthy Mrs. B. Here, with her 
knitting work in hand, she spent many a tran- 
quil hour, listening to Elizabeth’s accounts of 
school, or to Jane’s little stories, read for the 
hundredth time. This quiet corner for do- 
mestic comfort, 1 found became more and more 
the chosen resort of the husband and the fa- 
ther. The young men were both absent from 
home,—so the carpets were covered,—the cur- 
tains rolled up from the sun,—and the great 
rooms shut up entirely. Mr. B. returned to 
his old habits. He worked on his farm, and 
actually felt real happiness in doing what he 
was conscious of doing well. He spent all his 
evenings in the little unornamented room, 
which most resembled his old farm-house,— 
talking about his former neighbours, and the 
early adventures of his children. I smiled to ob- 
serve how they hoth tried to make their present 
situation as much like old times as possible. 
I was, however, glad to see that simple pleas- 
ures, were, in spite of him, dearest to my 
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friend’s honest heart; and I never once ven- 
tured to ridicule his inconsistency. 

George, aided by uncommon powers of in- 
tellect, entered college, as he proposed, and 
maintained a high standing in bis class. 
When he returned home, his father did as he 
had promised,—he gave up the management 
of the household to him, and allowed him to 
make what arrangements he pleased. Now, 
indeed, the mansion seemed to have resumed 
the gaiety and splendour, which distinguished 
it during the life-time of the former proprie- 
tors. The father and mother chose to shelter 
themselves in their quiet nook, and to take no 
interest in their son’s expensive proceedings, 
except to furnish money, and keep an eye 
upon the servants. I watched the young 
man’s course with deep anxiety. Gay, hand- 
some, and intelligent, it seemed as if his am- 
bitious spirit must be satisfied with all that life 
had to offer; and yet, when I looked upon the 
manly, ingenuous expression of his counte- 
nance, I saw there indications of a soul, which 
could not be content with the glittering trap- 
pings his imagination loved so well. His 
manner towards me was frank; and when I 
talked of the unsatisfactory rewards of ambi- 
tion, he smiled, almost contemptuously, at 
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ideas, which he called tame and spiritless. [f 
soon discovered that his impatient temper was 
restless under the idea of toiling up to fame, 
by the regular steps of any of the learned pro- 
fessions. He urged his father to give him 
half, at least, of his intended portion, that he 
might enter upon life, while he was young 
enough to enjoy it. His mother seconded this 
request, from the conviction that it was dicta- 
ted by love. When the family left Maine, 
George had bidden a reluctant farewell to a 
rustic charmer, named Lucy Woodville; and 
for three or four months after he entered col- 


lege, he continued to send her many a kind 


indication of remembrance. Lucy was an 
amiable, and pious, as well asa beautiful girl; 
and Mrs. B. felt anxious to see her happy be- 
fore her son’s constancy met with increased 
temptations. Mr. B. maintained that George 
was too ambitious to care much about love, and 
I was of the same opinion; however, his father 
consented to give his sons thirty thousand dol- 
lars each, the very day they became of age. 
The event justified my predictions of George. 
Lucy Woodville was no more thought of,— 
and the poor girl, who had no lofty ambition, 
with which she could even try to fill the void 
disappointed affection had left in her heart, 
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gave herself up to a violent fanatical excite- 
ment, which at once undermined her spirits 
and her health. George married a heartless, 
silly beauty, of high rank and great fortune. 
Her folly and extravagance soon made mar- 
ried life insipid and vexatious to him. He 
sought relief in excitement; and plunged at 
once into the vortex of politics. _He sent let- 
ters to those he despised, and made his lowest 
bow to the vicious, in order to gain votes. 
His temper was ruffled at the breath of popu- 
lar opposition, and his happiness was at the 
mercy of newspaper columns. At last, how- 
ever, his election was secured—the point was 
gained. He was, what thousands, destitue of 
heart and mind, had been before him;—he 
was a representative of the people. Once 
seated in the legislature, the generous impul- 
ses of his nature gave rise to many a visiona- 
ry scheme for public good. He voted’ with all 
the integrity of unpolluted youth; and he ex- 
pected the admiration and gratitude of his 
constituents in return; but he soon found that 
justice when it interfered with party-feeling, 
was an unpopular virtue. The papers stig- 
matized his private and public character; and 
a man for whom he had great contempt, 
seemed likely to triumph over him at the next 
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election. Designing men insinuated that if 
he would promise to vote with his party, right 
or wrong, he might rise still higher than his 
adversary. His ambitious mind glanced for- 
ward to a long list of honorable offices,—and 
his integrity yielded. He voted and talked 
against his conscience. The loss of self-re- 
spect, exasperated his temper; and when he 
returned home angry, and fault-finding, his 
wife never attempted any remark more sooth- 
ing, than, ‘“‘ Why don’t you scold at the serv- 
ants about the things? I am sure I brought 
you money enough to support your household.” 

Twelve years have wrought a surprising 
change in George B. His fine mind has 
wasted itself in excitement; his heart is vexed 
into apathy; and discontent and anxiety are 
written in a face once remarkable for its joy- 
ous, unclouded expression. He is wretched 
in the service of that master passion, ambition; 
yet has not courage to break its chains. Day 
after day, he allows himself to live upon the 
breath of a capricious populace,—although 
every leisure moment strengthens the convic- 
tion, that no mere politician was ever a happy 


‘man. 
[To be continued.] 
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‘‘REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY, 
TO KEEP IT HOLY.” 


Tu1s command is too much neglected, even 
by those who would shrink from being called 
irreligious, Ifa young lady were to object to 
reading light and useless books on the Sab- 
bath, her companions would be very likely to 
laugh, and demand of her, whether she thought 
it such a very great sin to open a novel on that 
day. It may not be a great sin, within and of 
itself, my young friends; but it is very likely 
to form your mind to habits, which will lead to 
great sins. What is neglected in youth, is not 
likely to be loved in old age. If you despise 
religious habits now, how can you hope for 
their consolation in time of need? Great 
changes do sometimes take place in character; 
but, generally speaking, the seed we plant in 
early life, brings forth fruit, after its own kind, 
in riper years. No matter how trifling a duty 
may seem,—if the practice of it will make 
your heart more susceptible to good feelings, 
avoid the omission of it, as much as if it were a 
great crime. The power of reading religious 
books with great interest and attention, will 
be an inestimable source of comfort to you in 
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sickness, sorrow, and old-age. Appropriate 
Sunday to such books,—and you will soon 
learn to love them. If you have a mind that 
can think, and a heart that can feel, you will 
often acknowledge to yourself, even in the 
midst of youth, and flattery, and pleasure, that 
the fascinations of this world, are, at the best, 
empty and unsatisfactory ;—but, if happiness 
consists in them, old age will be dreary indeed. 
To be educated without strict religious princi- 
ple may not be a fault; but surely a young 
person could meet with no greater misfortune 
in this life. 

To have the Sabbath at once pleasantly 
and seriously associated in our minds, is a 
blessing for which we should feel deeply grate- 
ful. If we have been so educated as to look 
upon its observance as a restraint, or else 
openly to neglect it, we are to be pitied, if not 
blamed. However prosperous we may be, 
there will be times when we shall wish we 
were religious. For our own happiness, then, 
we should be careful how we allow pride of 
intelligence, or fear of ridicule, to destroy, or 
prevent habits of serious thought. 


THE LITTLE BIRD TEACHER. 
Translated from the French of Fréville. 


Francis Michal was the son of a rich car- 
penter in the Island of Sardinia. He was but 
ten years old, when his father’s house took 
fire, and every thing was destroyed in a few 
hours. This disaster was occasioned by his 
younger sister, who took it into her head to 
fasten a bunch of matches to her dog’s tail. 
The animal was dreadfully frightened; and 
ran furiously to hide himself in a basket of 
shavings. The fire was communicated to the 
basket,—and toward the close of the night, 
the whole hoyse was in flames. Michal’s 
father perished, while endeavouring to stop 
the conflagration. His mother escaped, with 
her son and two daughters, whoin she carried 
in her arms; but in making her way through 
the fire, her face, hands and feet were shock- 
ingly burned. This accident reduced the un- 
fortunate family to utter poverty; and little 
Francis was obliged to beg bread. 

His independent spirit made this very pain- 
ful to him; yet he could not endure to see his 
dear mother suffer for the comforts of life. 
Affection made him ingenious, and necessity 
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taught him industry. He made a large, lat- 
iced bird-cage, and furnished it with all that 
was necessary. As soon asthe spring opened, 
he went into the woods, and spread nets for 
the birds. He climbed the trees, and caught, 
by turns, chaffinches, linnets, wrens, black- 
birds, ring-doves, jack-daws, sparrows, mag- 
pies, and turtle-doves. ‘I do not like to 
make the little creatures prisoners,” thought 
he; ‘‘ but it is for the sake of my poor mother.” 
His sisters did all they could to assist him. 
They went into the swamp, and gathered 
twigs, to make pretty cages for the birds; and 
every day they fed them carefully with the 
meal ard water, which they mixed for them. 
They raised them with great care, and taught 
them every thing they were capable of learn- 
ing. Francis carried the best of them to 
market,—and though he sold them for a trifle, 
he found that it was much better than begging 
bread. Still he was anxious to do something 
more for his mother’s support; and his inge- 
nuity devised a singular method. He at- 
tempted to teach a young kitten, to live in the 
midst of his wrens and linnets; and such is the 
wonderful power of habit and education, that 
this,mortal enemy of birds soon became wil- 
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ling to eat, drink, sleep and jump round among 
them, without doing them the slightest harm. 
This gentle puss, named Bianquette, allowed 
them to play all manner of tricks with her. 
She would sometimes stretch out her paw in 
a threatening manner,—but she was very 
careful never to Jet them feel her claws. She 
was likewise quite an amusing actress,—and 
played the parts, which Francis assigned her 
exceedingly well. She would roll herself up 
in a circle, hide her head under, her paws, and 
seem to be in a deep sleep; then Francis 
would open the bird-cage, and wrens and 
magpies would jump on her back, peck at her 
fur, and pull her smellers, without her once 
seeming to dream of it. She would go into 
the bird-cage, of her own accord, seat herself 
in the middle, wash her paws, and purr there, 
with the utmost tranquility. Far from being 
afraid of her, the linnets and robins would fly 
round and round their docile guest,—and 
perching on her head, they would warble 
forth their songs with as much delight and se- 
curity as if they had been in a solitary grove. 
Francis carried Bianquette and her flying 
troop to the fair, that they might exhibit their 
maneuvres in public. People were surprised 
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to see birds so gentle as to come when they 
were called, perch on the finger, and eat fa- 
miliarly out of the hand. A great many bought 
them from curiosity; and others, who had heard 
what a good sor Francis was, were anxious 
to reward him for his industry. Francis was 
happier than a king now; for he returned with 
his pockets full of money, and felt certain that 
his dear mother would want for nothing for a 
long time. 

His next expedient was to teach partridges 
how to perform various military evolutions. 
After a little instruction they would do exactly 
as he commanded them. He fastened light 
cannons to them, and taught them to march 
round the table with great regularity. Armed 
with little sabres and ranged in two files, these 
little artillery-men would stand motionless by 
their piece. * At the first command, the par- 
tridges on the right lighted their torches, in a 
very small brass furnace; at the second com- 
mand, those on the left touched fire to the 
cannon, the explosion of which did not seem 
to frighten them in the least degree. At 
another signal, the little warriors fell on their 
sides, and pretended to be dead; some limped 
away, as if they were lame, and others cried 
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out, as if they had been wounded ;—but at the 
slightest roll of the drum, the dead partridges 
would jump up suddenly,—the wounded recov- 
ered their health,—and cripples the use of their 
limbs. One of these partridges, named Rosa- 
letta, possessed extraordinary sagacity. She 
followed her young master like a dog. Flying 
from house to house, and tree to tree, she 
rarely lost sight of him for a moment during 
his walks. If she escaped for any instant, the 
slightest whistle from Francis would bring her 
back,—and she would light on his arm, peck 
at his coat, flap her wings, and warble with 
joy. She not only obeyed him herself, but 
she seemed conscious of the trouble some 
more volatile pupils occasioned, and actually 
gave him great assistance in their education. 
If a mischievous chaffinch made his comrades 
disorderly, or a giddy magpie tried to escape 
from her exercises, Rosaletta would run to- 
ward them, and beat them with her wing to 
keep them in order. Our young bird catcher 
had taken particular pains in teaching a pretty 
goldfinch, which was ungrateful enough to 
leave its cage, and steal out of the window, 
one morning. Francis was particularly sorry 
for this, because he had promised her to a rich 
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lady, who would have given a great price. 
The little vagabond had been gone five days, 
and he never expected to see her come back ; but 
on the sixth morning, they saw Rosaletta coax- 
ing and driving along a bird, which seemed to 
try all manner of means to escape from her. It 
was the lost goldfinch,—which, much against 
her will, came and crouched down in the cor- 
ner of the bird cage, as if she had been 
ashamed of herself. As for Rosaletta, she 
could hardly contain her joy. She flew first 
around the goldfinch, and then around her 
master, twittering, and fluttering, and saying 
as plainly as she could, ‘‘There is the naughty 
wanderer; but I have had trouble enough.” 
Francis Michal was going on prosperously, 
happy in the conviction that he was a source 
of great happiness to his good mother, when a 
sad accident cut him off in the midst of his 
usefulness and activity. He and his little sis- 
ter were returning from market, through the 
fields one evening,—and they stopped to gath- 
er for supper a species of delicious mushroom, 
common in Sardinia. There are two kinds 
very similar,—one of which is poisonous. Un- 
fortunately, the children did not know how to 
distinguish them, and ate very heartily of those 
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which are hurtful. ‘They endured three days 
of agony, and then died. During this time, 
the birds seemed to be in great distress. They 
flew round the bed,—perched sorrowfully on 
the bolster,—uttered brief, piercing cries,— 
and refused their customary food. The dying 
Francis was much affected by these proofs of 
attachment from the little creatures he had 
educated with such kindness. He seemed to 
think nothing about his own sufferings; but he 
wept when he thought of his mother and his 
birds. As long as he had strength to speak, 
he repeated, “Oh who will take care of mama? 
Who will feed my little birds?” Rosaletta 
placed herself on one corner of her master’s 
cofin, and would not be driven away. She 
was carried with him to his grave. When the 
procession reached the church-yard, she sta- 
tioned herself on a neighbouring poplar, that 
she might see where his body was placed. In 
a few minutes she returned to the consecrated 
spot; and she never left it during her life-time, 
except to obtain food. The place where she 
watched is still pointed out,—and is, to this day, 
called, “The young Bird-teacher’s tomb.” 
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BOTANICAL. 
ON FOREST TREES. 

Mother.—The forest trees. like the lakes of 
North America, form one of its grand and dis- 
tinguishing features. : 

Harry.—Are they generally larger in Ame- 
rica than in Europe? 

Mother.—The species of large trees are 
much more numerous in North America, than 
in Europe; the difference being as 30 to 140. 

George.—This may not always be the case. 
In Europe, immense forests are in the hands 
of the governments, and will thereby be pre- 
served; while in America, forests become the 
property of individuals, who will always be 
disposed to turn them to personal advantage, 
without regarding the extinction of, perhaps, 
some of the noblest and most useful of the 
species. The indiscriminate consumption by 
forest fires, and the want of judicious selection 
and careful preservation, is, every year, in- 
creasing the want of suitable timber for build- 
ing, and raising very fast the price of fuel. 
This I learned from a book which I read the 
other day; and I was grieved to think that 
Americans should be so thoughtless and_im- 
provident. 
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Mother.—It is indeed to be lamented, but I 
fear hardly to be avoided in ovr country. 

Harry.—I think you told us that we should 
hear more about the Oaks. 

Mother.—Yes, there is a great deal more to 
be said about them. They are very various. 
in their, foliage, manner and place of growth, 
time of producing seed, &c. 

Harry.—Do not all bear acorns? 

Mother.—In this they all agree: but the 
size and shape of the acorn is very different in: 
different species: you know the little cup, in 
which the acorn sits, like an egg in a wine- 
glass; this cup varies very much, sometimes 
beautifully fringed at the edge, and covering. 
two-thirds of the length of the acorn, as in the 
Over-cup-white Oak, Quercus macrocarpa.. 
In the Over-cup Oak, Quercus lyratia, the 
acorns are broad and round, and almost en- 
tirely covered with the cup. In by far the 
greatest number, the cup extends but half, or 
less than half, the length of the acorn; some- 
times swollen out, like a bird’s nest, some- 
times very thin and close, variously scaled and 
pointed. I remember, when I was a child, we 
used to call these fairy cups—and used them 
for the baby teacups of childhood,—so that 
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they are to this day pleasantly associated in 
my mind. 

George.—Hence the importance, mother, 
as you told us the other day, of cultivating 
pleasant thoughts and avoiding disagreeable 
ones in early life, since they are so long to re- 
main with us. 

Mother.—I am very glad, my dear, that you 
remember and apply so well. It always stim- 
ulates me, to mature and perfect my principles 
and instructions, when I find that your mind 
is made active by them. The foliage of the 
Oak is various. 

Harry.—lI never saw but one shape to the 
oak leaf. 

Mother.—You may not have met with a dif- 
ference, or you may not have observed any. 
Our most common Qaks, in this vicinity, have 
the same, or nearly the same, shaped leaf; for 
attentive observation will discover a difference, 
in those, which at a glance would be pronoun- 
ced the same. Some of those which resemble 
each other, are more deeply indented than 
others: some are sharply pointed at the ex- 
tremity of the serratures. But, passing over. 
these slight differences, we come to the leaves 
of the Live Oak, which are shaped like a pear 
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leaf; the Cork Oak, resembling the holly leaf 
in every particular; two species of Willow 
Oak; the Running Oak, which has long nar- 
row leaves, like the willow; and the Laurel 


Oak, whose leaves resemble the broad-leaved | 
laurel. These all grow in the southern States, 


excepting the Cork Oak, which is European. 
They are also all evergreens, excepting the 
Laurel Oak. Then some have their leaves 
terminated, at the summit of the lobes, by bris- 
tles, while others are smooth. In some spe 
cies, the fruit comes to maturity in one year— 
others require two seasons for that purpose, 
as the Cork Oak, Quercus suber, which, as I 
said before, is an evergreen, an European 
species, and in its leaves panes our r Amer- 
ican holly. 

Harry.—Why is it called the Cork Oak. 

Mother.—It is called the Cork Oak, because 
the bark is used for corks. 

George.—Indeed, and is this the cork tree? 

Mother.—This is the cork tree; and the only 
tree from which this article, so useful, and so 
much used, is obtained. I have heard, indeed, 
of substitutes for cork, in the roots of liquorice, 
and one or two other trees,—but it may be pre- 
sumed their use is of very trifling extent, conr- 
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pared to the Cork Oak. The first bark of the 
Cork tree is taken off at the age of 25, and is 
of little value; in ten years it is renewed, and 
again taken off, but still is not thick enough 
for corks, and is used by fishermen to buoy 
up their nets. ‘“ When the tree is 45 or 50 
years old, the bark possesses all the qualities 
requisite for good corks, and from that period, 
it is collected once in eight or ten years.” 
It is better fitted than any other substance, for 
the use to which it is applied,—as its elasticity 
exactly adapts it to the neck of the bottle, and 
its impenetrable strueture refuses all admission 
to fluids. 

Harry.—In what is it like other Oaks? 

Mother.—P recisely like the Oak in its flower 
and fruit. The acorns are large and sweet. 

George.—I have seen flat pieces of cork of 
considerable size. How can this be? If it is 
the bark of a tree, it must curve a little, even 
if the tree is very large. 

Mother.—The bark, when taken from the 
tree, is, as you justly suppose, of a curved 
form: in order to flatten it, it is heated on the 
convex side, and laden with stones—it thus 
becomes flat. 


Harry.—In what countries does it grow? 
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Mother.—It grows in abundance im the 
southern part of France, in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and the States of Barbary. It is not 
native in America, but would be an important 
acquisition to the United States, and it is said, 
would grow wherever the Live Oak subsists. 
A French writer very sagaciously observes, 
that it should be introduced into Tennessee 
particularly, because the vine may be culti- 
vated there with success. 

George.—A wise provision, indeed! very 
| like a Frenchman’s fancy. I think he should 
likewise recommend the establishment of glass 
manufactories. 

Harry.—What is the cause of the lightness 
of cork? 

Mother.—Its extreme lightness is owing to 
its porous nature. Its pores are very numer- 
ous, but so exceedingly small as not to afford 
a passage to the finest particles of liquids or 
common air. 

George.—What are its other uses? It seems 
there is no end to the uses of the Oak. 

Mother.—Besides being used for stoppers 
of various dimensions, it is used for the soles 
of shoes, on account of its lightness, to supply 
a deficient leg; the Spaniards line stone walls 
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with it, to make their houses warm and to 
correct the moisture of the air. What is call- 
ed Spanish black, is made by burning the 
refuse and parings of cork establishments ; 
and the Egyptians made coffins of it, which, 
being covered in the mside with a resinous 
composition, preserved their dead bodies. 

George.—I have heard of learning to swim 
by the help of cork. In what way do you 
suppose it is used? 

Mother.—Jackets, it is said, were anciently 
used to preserve the lives of persons in danger 
of drowning. Thé cork, in this case, is sew- 
ed between two pieces of cloth, and tied round 
the body like a jacket without sleeves—this 
giving a lightness and springiness to the body, 
which it would not otherwise have. It is also 
very essential in the construction of the life- 
boat. The elasticity of cork is turned to ac- 
count in the spring of the lifter in common 
candlesticks; and where the frame is not heavy, 
it can be converted into a good substitute for 
the pulleys and weights of window sashes. 

George.—How long has this bark been in 
such extensive use? 

Mother.—This tree and its various uses, 
were known to the Greeks and Romans. The 
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Greeks called it Phellus,—the Romans, Luber. 

George.—The Oaks become more interest- 
ing, the more I know ofthem. I think I shall 
watch with great delight the first appearance 
of the flower and the growth of the fruit. 

Harry.—At what time does the Oak blos- 
som? 

Mother.—Quite early in the spring: and 
this is the case with almost, if not all, forest 
trees. Very many, blossom before any ap- 
pearance of leaves. If you require a reason 
for this, I can give you one, which is satisfac- 
tory, at least to my mind. ~ Forest trees gene- 
rally belong to the classes, in which the sta- 
mens and pointals grow on different flowers on 
the same tree, or-on different trees; and as it 
is necessary that the farina of the stamens 
should be wafted to the pistiliferous flowers, 
the action of the high winds of spring is fa- 
vourable to the conveyance, and the absence 
of the leaves afford a free passage to the fa- 
rina. 

George.—I have noticed in some places, in 
the spring, the old dried leaves of the last year 
remained firmly attached to the tree, while 
other trees, equally exposed, were entirely 
bare. 
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Mother.—If they were exposed to the wind, 
the reason, I think, must be in the difference 
of species. It is remarkable of the White 
Oak, Quercus alba, that the leaves often re- 
main, notwithstanding exposed situation, until 
the circulation is renewed in the spring. 

George.—And what throws them off then, 
if ‘all the blasts of winter have failed to do it? 

Mother.—As the sap begins to circulate by 
the action of the warm sun, the tree springs 
into life, and every dead excrescence, or ap- 
pendage, is thrown off by an effort of nature. 

The over-cup Oak is a very beautiful tree: 
“the leaves are larger than those of any other 
Oak im the United States, being frequently 15 
inches long, and 8 broad.”” The acorns, also, 
are larger than any other, being about as large 
as a middle sized hen’s egg. The foliage is 
very thick, and tufted, and the tree more than 
60 feet in height. 

Harry.—Does it grow in our neighbourhood ? 

Mother.—I believe it is found only in the 
Western States, and in Upper Canada. 

Harry.—Is this the tallest Oak? 

Mother.—No, the black Oak, Quercus tinc- 
toria, I think is the loftiest tree of North 
America, about 80 or 90 feet. The leaves of 
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this Oak resemble much the scarlet Oak, 
Quercus coccinea, which is the one, to which 
we are so much indebted for the beautifully 
variegated appearance of our forests in Au- 
tumn; it turns bright red, after several suc- 
cessive frosts. ‘‘The singular colour of the 
foliage, at this season, forms a striking con- 
trast with the surrounding trees, and is itself 
a sufficient inducement to cultivate the tree 
for ornament.” It is from the black Oak, 
Quercus tinctoria, that the quercitron is ob- 
tained, so much used in dying wool, silk, and 
paper-hangings. The dye is of a brownish 
yellow—the lighter shades, of a straw-colour. 

Harry.—What more can you tell us about 
the Oaks? 

Mother.—I think I have told you enough 
about them to excite your curiosity. What- 
ever can be known about them further, I 
leave to your own investigation. We will 
think of some other subject, for our next con- 
versation. 


A. B. F. 


MOTHER, WHO MADE THIS 
FLOWER? 


The little child, who loves to see 
The bright sun shining ciear, 

Is often asking, ‘‘ Where is He 
Who placed the bright sun here? ” 


She sees the moonlight softly gleam, 
And stars, with twinkling ray, 

And asks, “ Who made that gentle beam, 
Almost more fair than day?’”’ 


She gathers for her mother dear, 
A blossom, rich and rare, 

And asks, ‘* Who put these colours here, 
And mixed them with such care?” 


*T is God, my child,—who will impart 
More glorious objects still, 

A temper mild, a feeling heart, 
And strength to do his will. 


Charleston, S. C. 
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THE COUNTRY BOYW’S CALL. 


Sister, wake! The sky is light: 

Morn has come: the earth 1s bright: 
Stars are gone, and night is done. 
Come, and see tne rising sun ! 
Come,—for soon he ’ll chase away 

All the dew-drops from the spray. 

All, but such as in the shade, 

"Neath the leaves are snugly laid; 

Or within some tiny flower, 

Hide themselves from noontide hour. 
Come,—while yet their thrones they keep— 
Nights are long enough for sleep. 
Now the fresh green grass is springing ;— 
Butterflies their way are winging, 
Through and through the.grape-vine bowers, 
Round and round among the flowers. 
Now beneath the pleasant sky 

Lambs are frisking joyously. 

Merry birds, that all night long 
Hushed in sleep their happy song, 
Glad another day to see, 

Sing on every bush, and tree— 

Here are beds-of flowers for you, 
Buttercups and violets blue! 

Wreaths of ae: bright, 
Pink, and purple, blue, and white, 
Wave with every wind that blows! 
Come—for soon their leaves will close. 
** Busy bees” are humming now; 
Robin hops from bough to bough ; 
Sister come and sit with me 

Under the sweet mulberry tree. 

All are busy—all are gay, 

We will be as blythe as they. 


in a delightful retreat, once calmly there grew 
Four Sisters, the daughters of Time. 

Their affection was mutual; each day would renew 

The pleasures of friendship, while happiness teo 
Round their brows would her garlands entwine. 


Ambition had never yet dared to intrude 
In their lonely and peaceable cave; 
Nor yet had these Sisters, so lovely and good, 
E’er thought their father beyond their own wood 
The great sceptre of empire might wave. 


In this calm retreat of affectionate care, 
They soon from their slumbers arose, 
For their father determined his empire to share 
His daughters between—so bid them prepare, 
Nor attempt his command to eppose. 


All the Months he arranged in a circle, and led 
Three on each of the Maids to attend. 

“<T now sep’rate you ever, my daughters,” he said, 

** Yet where one Season leads, another shall tread, 
** And thus till Time’s power shall end.” 


Thence he ever divided these Sisters of love 
By his mandate—’t was hard and severe, 
Yet their friendship excited each other to prove 
Of mutual assistance, to each as they rove 
O’er the world, now their object of care. 


Thus we find, that the seed which Spring seattersaround, 
Summer raises and forward doth bring; 
*Tis Autumn who ripens, and plenteously crowned 
Does cater for Winter, while she covers the ground 
W ith snow, which preserves it for Spring! 
ANOX. 
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What river in Bavaria answers the question, “Whe 
is there? ”’ 


Why is a man with wooden legs, like one who makes 
an even bargain? 

What letter was always given at tournaments? 

Did you ever see a bun dance on a table? 

What check to ambition is there in the meaning of 
weathercock? 

Why is a parish bell like a good story? 

Why is an uncut leg of bacon like Hamlet in his 
Soliloquy? 

What belongs to yourself, yet is used by every body 
more than yourself? 


Hey to the Hast. 


CHARADE, - - - - + - = Side walk. 


CoONUNDRUMS. 


It is a deck oration—Decoration. 2. Cards. 
Musick—M-usick. 4. They are stationary. 
Adriatic—A dry attic. 

She would be a great politician—Polly Titian. 
Short. 8. He must be born on the 29th of February - 


NOTE.—The remark concerning the unnatural instinct 
ef peacocks, is true of those birds when domesticated ; jut 
Gam not certain that it applies to them when wild.—£d. 


